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Fs aaing handed down by Hon. Earl L. 
Risberg, County Judge of Barron County, 
on December 22, 1937 is important in that it 
clarifies a matter that has bobbed up repeatedly. 
We shall present 
the essential facts 
of the controversy 
and its outcome from the Findings of Fact and 
Conclusions of Law as set forth by the county 
judge. 

The case was an action of the parents of 
two children against the school board of Jt. 
Sch. Dist. No. 1 of the City and Town of 
Barron, the principal of Barron school, and the 
first grade teacher. The school board had, and 
still has, a rule requiring a mental age of six 
years six months for admission to the regular 
first grade as determined by the Detroit First 
Grade Intelligence Test, supplemented by the 
Monroe Reading Readiness Test. When school 
opened in September the children presented 
themselves for enrollment in the regular first 
grade. The tests were given to all of the pupils 
in the first grade and the two children of the 
petitioners failed to meet the mental age re- 
quired to be placed in the regular first grade. 
The parents were advised and requested to keep 
their children home for a year so as to prevent 
failure and discouragement. Before October 1 
the parents of the unready children were ad- 
vised that the children could attend the school 
and be given instruction suited to their capaci- 
ties, although not as members of the regular 
class. Later in October the parents again pre- 
sented their children to the schcol with the 
demand that they be accepted as regular first 
graders. Such acceptance was not agreed to, 
the school authorities repeating their offer of 
giving them suitable instruction. Barron did 
not have a kindergarten. The Court held that 
the rule of the board was not unreasonable and 
not arbitrary; that the tests used are recog- 
nized among educators as standard tests; and 
that the plan was approved by the State Supt. 

The court set forth the following conclu- 
sions of law: 

“1. That the curriculum of the regular first 
grade and the requirements for admission to 


COURT RULING ONJADMISSION 
TO FIRST GRADE 





first grade are within the jurisdiction and dis- 
cretion of the defendants. 

“2. That the requirement of the defendants 
for admission to the regular first grade of the 
schools of the defendant school district is 
lawful. 

‘3, That the authority and discretion of the 
defendants have not been illegally or unreason- 
ably exercised and that the court should not 
interfere therewith. 

“4. That the defendants acted within the 
proper limits of their jurisdiction. 

5. That the issue of a peremptory writ 
herein should be denied and the petition of 
the petitioners should be dismissed. 

‘6. That the defendants should recover from 
the petitioners the costs and disbursements of 
the defendants herein. 

“WHEREFORE, IT IS ADJUDGED that 
the issue of a peremptory writ herein be, and 
it is hereby, denied, and the petition of the 
petitioners be, and it is hereby, dismissed ; 

“That the defendants do have and recover 
from the petitioners the costs and disburse- 
ments of the defendants herein, taxes at the 
sum of Fifty-nine and 70/100 Dollars.” 

The enrollment of young children in first 
grade has been a source of disagreement be- 
tween parents and teachers for many years. 
Our legal age limit makes it mandatory upon 
districts to receive children of age four years. 
In most instances parents yielded to the ad- 
vice of teachers and did not insist on exercising 
their constitutional rights. When they did so 
insist it simply created a bad schoolroom situa- 
tion, especially when there was no kindergar- 
ten. Recent reports indicate that kindergartens 
have been added to the school systems of sev- 
eral Wisconsin communities. This will help in 
proper pupil placement. Until then, pupils un- 
ready for first grade work will have to take 
whatever can be provided for them with avail- 
able facilities. The W. E. A. office has ex- 
pressed itself publicly on this matter upon 
several occasions and is pleased to note the 
judicial agreement with our stand that the 
grade placement of pupils is the responsibility 
of the school administrative authorities. 
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x president of local associations and ad- 
ministrators have received a copy of 
“School Publicity Through Press and Radio.” 
The publication was prepared at the request 

of Locals. The publication 
SCHOOL PUBLICITY is unique, we admit, but 

trust it will be helpful in 
charting and maintaining a sound school-public 
relationship in Wisconsin. The day-by-day story 
of the children in school must be told. A pos- 
session of facts by citizens is the best guarantee 
that, should another prolonged depression come 
upon us, they will act wisely in dealing with 
the schools. It requires no high degree of 
prophetic vision to see that school budgets, 
educational advancement, and school methods 
will be under close scrutiny in the years ahead. 


The W. E. A. has promoted the dissemina- 
tion of facts for years, through the press, radio 
and platform. Discontinuance of that policy is 
not anticipated. Quite the contrary. There is, 
nevertheless, a limit to its reach. Here is where 
the local association should supplement the 
state association. It should have a publicity pro- 
gram of its own, making use of whatever ma- 
terials the state office provides and to depict the 
work of the local schools. Good publicity is an 
all-year program and the keen interest of our 
Locals attests to their recognition of the need 
for it. 





* 


’ A FAILURE!” That was the reply received 
upon inquiry as to how a certain school- 
man had succeeded in a prominent educational 
position in another state. What a blow! We 
had known him as a recognized 
leader, admired his ability for 
straight-line thinking, and accorded 
him second place to none as a man who could 
get things done. In discourse and debate he 
was brilliant. Imagine the disappointment to 
hear him branded as a failure in the high exec- 
utive position he had held. The explanation 
was that he “‘wouldn’t delegate authority.” 
Here was a man entrusted with great respon- 
sibility. Whether he doubted the ability of 
subordinates to carry part of his load or lacked 
the ability to organize, is not known. There 
may have been a trace of ego-centricism in him. 
Whatever the cause, all the details of his large 
organization had to be routed over his desk. 
Everything was bottlenecked through him. Nat- 


A FAILURE 





urally, there was created a jam and things didn’t 
move as they should. Staff members became 
disgruntled at what seemed to them to be lack 
of confidence in their trustworthiness. He 
sought neither advice nor help and ran a one- 
man show. The result was inevitable. 

Instances of this sort seem to have their 
roots in misconceptions of what constitutes 
leadership. There is, obviously, a failure to 
distinguish between leadership and the exercise 
of authority. True, an administrator must exer- 
cise the powers with which he is invested, but 
that alone is not leadership. He who will dele- 
gate responsibility, entrust some executive duties 
to others, and make each and every associate a 
functioning part of the enterprise, is a leader. 
It is leadership at its best. 


* 


“1 JOMEWORK is a common cause for an 
unsatisfactory nervous and physical con- 
dition. There is a concern among parents over 
this and many school people believe that home 
assignments should be practically 
HOMEWORK  -liminated below the junior high 
school and that even at that level they should 
not be heavy. It is the responsibility of the 
school to adjust the program, including home- 
work, to the condition of individual children. 
This may require consultation with the child's 
family physician and with competent school 
medical advisors. 

“When homework is assigned it is the respon- 
sibility of the home to arrange the child’s 
schedule outside of school so that he may have 
a period of relaxation and free play and then 
a quiet place where he may study without dis- 
traction. It should be responsible for providing 
that the early period in the evening be used for 
study so that another time for relaxation before 
going to bed may be possible. When homework 
is so heavy that it interferes with required sleep 
and rest or with regular times for play, espe- 
cially out of doors, it is a menace to the health 
of the child and should be the concern of the 
school as well as of the home.” 

A Report of the Joint 

Committee on Health 

Problems in Education 

of the National Educa- 

* tion Association and the 
American Medical Asso- 

ciation With the Coop- 

eration of the National 


Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
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MARRIAGE AND SALARY CUTS UNDER TENURE 


N AN opinion to Superintendent John Cal- 

lahan, Attorney General Loomis recently ruled 
that marriage was not justifiable cause for dis- 
missal and that a salary cut for the purpose of 
forcing a resignation was subterfuge to circum- 
vent the law. We reproduce the opinion of the 
Attorney General and invite a careful reading 
thereof. ‘ 


January 26, 1938 
Honorable John Callahan 
State Superintendent 
Capitol 
Dear Sir: 

You call our attention to the following situation 
arising under the teacher tenure law, sec. 39.40, 
1937 Stats. 

In a certain city a teacher, who has taught in the 
high school for the past nine years, married during 
the early part of September, 1937. Her contract for 
the school year 1937-38 calls for an annual salary of 
$1600.00. A school board rule of this city requires 
that teachers who marry must drop out of service at 
the close of the semester in which they marry. This 
teacher has been informed that if she will file her 
resignation to take effect at the close of the school 
year her salary at the rate of $1600.00 per year will 
be continued throughout the year, but that otherwise 
her salary for the second semester will be reduced to 
$75.00 per month. 

Our opinion is requested as to the validity of this 
proposed procedure under the tenure law. 

Sec. 39.40, subsec. (2), 1937 Stats, provides in 
part: 

(2) All employment of teachers as defined in 
subsection (1) of this section shall be on proba- 
tion, and after continuous and successful probation 
for five years in the same school system or school, 
either before or after the taking effect of this sec- 
tion, such employment shall be permanent during 
efficiency and good behavior and until discharge 
for cause: * ©°*,” 


While this statute is silent as to reductions in pay 
it is doubtful that a dismissal contrary to the provi- 
sions of the tenure law would be indirectly effected 
under the guise and subterfuge of reduction in pay. 
In State ex rel. Karnes v. Board of Regents, 222 
Wis. 542 the court indicated that a tenure statute 
could not be circumvented by abolishing a position 
while continuing the work. Thus indirect methods of 
disturbing tenure are frowned upon where the facts 
appear to indicate bad faith. It should, perhaps, be 
said at this point with reference to the Karnes case, 
however, that on a subsequent trial on the merits 
the good faith of the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools in abolishing the position in question in that 
case was established and the Board’s action was 
upheld. 


In the present instance the teacher's monthly sal- 
ary, computed on a ten months’ school year, is 
$160.00. If this salary can be reduced to $75.00 per 
month in the middle of the school year without 
valid reasons and soiely as a means of forcing resig- 
nation, then the teacher tenure law is indeed a 
“splendid bauble,” to use the words of Chief Justice 
Marshall. 

The courts are more concerned with substaice than 
with form, and the underlying realities of plan, pur- 
pose, and effect must prevail over the form of dis- 
guise which may be used to encumber or enshroud 
such realities. Tendencies and consequences count for 
more than forms and names, and the law does not 
favor the accomplishment by indirection of that 
which is forbidden by statute when done directly. 

“It is an established principle that the attain- 
ment of a prohibited end may not be accomplished 
under the pretext of the exertion of powers which 

are granted.” U. S. v. Butler, 297 U. S. 1, 68, 80 

L. ed 477, 489. 


The thing which cannot be done directly, and 
which the board in this instance is apparently trying 
to do indirectly, is to force the teacher in question 
out of service because of her marriage. 

The courts have consistently held that a tenure 
teacher cannot be discharged because of marriage. 
People ex rel. Murphy v. Maxwell, 177 N. Y. 494; 
Richards v. District School Board, 78 Ore. 621; 
Kostanzer et al. v. State ex rel. Ramsey (Ind. 1933) 
187 N. E. 337; School City of Elwood v. State ex rel. 
Griffin, 203 Ind. 626, 180 N. E. 471, 81 A. L. R. 
1027. 

In the Griffin case, supra, the court pointed out 
that marriage bears no reasonable relation to fitness 
or capacity to hold the position of teacher in the 
public schools and to discharge the duties thereof. 
See also School District of Wildwood v. State Board 
of Education, et al., (N. J. 1936) 185 Atl. 664. 

The only case coming to our attention from which 
it might be inferred that teaching efficiency is predi- 
cated upon celibacy is that of Rinaldo v. Dreyer, 
(Mass. 1936) 1 N. E. (2d) 37. In an article en- 
titled “Marriage As ‘Cause’ For Dismissal’ appear- 
ing in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for 
January 1938, at p. 229, there appears a quotation 
from a review of the foregoing decision in the 1937 
Yearbook on School Law. This review is by Daniel R. 
Hodgdon, lecturer on school law at the New York 
University and Editor of the School Law Review. 
The quotation reads as follows: 

“““* * *® The Massachusetts Court ... in an 
illogical decision seemingly unsubstantiated by any 
well established legal principles, developed the 
strange and unusual doctrine that a woman teacher 
on tenure must remain an “‘old maid’ for all time 
in order to have the privilege of continuing her 
professional career. This holding is without prece- 
dent in any state in the union.’ ” 

(Continued on page 359) 
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JOSEPHINE M. LANE 
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Bay View H. S., Milwaukee 


A TEACHER OF ENGLIS 


S LIFE Advisement something new? I con- 

tend that “Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log and a school-boy on the other” is the best 
definition of life advisement that has ever been 
given. Surely life advisement is the core of all 
education—is education itself. The main difh- 
culty in administering it lies in the fact that 
there aren’t enough Mark -Hopkinses to go 
around. 

Given thirty-seven home-room boys and girls 
to advise, with one period a week allowed for 
such counseling, one may well ask, ““What shall 
I do with my charges?’ Life is such a challeng- 


ing word—it is the stuff of which dreams 
are made, potentialities realized, or assets sol- 
idly frozen. We measure success of others in 
cold, calculating columns. We complain that 
bankers have made off with our savings and 
that our brokers have proved unworthy of their 
hire. Could we measure in cold calculating col- 
umns owr part in what constitutes frozen 
human assets today, well might many of our 
one-time pupils ask, “What have you done 
with the gold our lives once left in trust 
with you?” 

But to come back to my question, ‘What 
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ALLENGES LIFE ADVISEMENT 


shall we do with these home-room charges 
one day a week?” The old proverb says “If 
the mountain will not come to Mohammed, 
Mohammed shall go to the mountain.” I de- 
cided to imitate Mohammed. My mountain con- 
sisted of reading all that I could find on what 
other people did with their home-room periods. 
I read much and thought more, concluding with 
this: there really is no one way of doing the 
job. I had set out boldly to find a panacea for 
my ills. I returned humbly, walking as closely 
as I could with the Psalmist, who had told me 
long before, ‘“What a piece of work is man.” 


MARCH, 


NINETEEN 


The answer to my question did not lie particu- 
larly with the administrative organization, nor 
with a definite counseling program. Life is too 
complex for such as that. I found the answer 
to my question in my class-room itself. Did I 
say I had thirty-seven home-room charges? Add 
to that the population of five classes in English, 
and my advisory group will be complete. Did I 
say guidance was set aside to be administered 
one hour a week? Five classes a day meeting 
five days a week would be a better statement 
of the Life Advisement program invested in 
me. I know positively that I am doing my best 
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work in the field in which I am prepared. Let 
me do my Life Advising in my English classes, 
you do it in your history classes, and let 
others do theirs in the fields of their major 
pursuits, and we'll all do a better job. But, of 
course, we must pledge ourselves to do it. 
True, some of our courses will need changes; 
most, I should say. They should admit John 
and Mary and a relation of each to a+ b—c 
as well as a test of how much each memory 
holds. Every teacher knows best the opportuni- 
ties in his and related fields, and every teacher 
should be willing to transfer that information 
in every course that he teaches. And since cer- 
tain courses are required of all—in our school, 
Physical Training, English I, I, II, IV, and 
social Civics or United States History—no one 
and no special topic such as health, school citi- 
zenship, and the like need be deferred to the 
home-room period. Life should not be saved 
for one period. Then what to do one day a 
week would be easily answered—more easily, 
I should suggest, if every teacher were given 
members of his or her own classes or possibly 
of his subject in his home-room group. Here 
one could administer tests, diagnose cases, offer 
suggestions, and do much individual work. 
How we teachers of English clamor for a con- 
ference period! The home-room period might 
well be “it” and with the time of that period 
divided among the activities of testing, diag- 
nosing, advising individually, studying earnestly 
(on part of students) and consulting voca- 
tionally (both faculty members and outside 
speakers) one need not be so eternally dis- 
turbed by the feeling that the problem of what 
constitutes life advisement is not being met 
conscientiously. To be sure, departments of 
instruction would have to reason together— 
definite topics for emphasis would need to find 
their way into each semester of every course, 
“lest we forget” and lest we duplicate need- 
lessly, but no such outline should ever preclude 
that life advisement ends there. True, life ad- 
visement needs to be definite; every teacher 
should be charged with the occupational possi- 
bilities of her own and of kindred fields; also 
she should be the jealous harmonizer of the 
definite notes that sound the chords and dis- 
cords of her special charges’ lives—but more 
than that, she should every teaching minute be 
dealing with life as it is and, though finally 
the annals be short and simple, as it can hap- 
pily and successfully be. Text books are aware 
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of this life problem when they give us titles 
that suggest “‘living’’. Courses should conform. 

What shall I do with my home-room pe- 
riod? Is Life Advisement a new thing? Rather, 
Heaven help me to live vicariously, and life 
advisement will prove as old and as new as— 
well, as life itself. 

It would appear, finally, that we as teachers 
can advise best if we first revise our courses 
of study, enriching them for the capable, tak- 
ing due regard of ability to learn, humanizing 
them for all, and making it possible for many 
of life’s problems to arise and be dealt with in 
the classes we teach. Where courses do not per- 
mit of life advisement, it would be well to 
subject them to diagnosis and a little advise- 
ment of their own. 

Next, special work in counseling such as 
testing, guiding vocationally into fields not 
likely to be included in school curricula, selec- 
tion of subjects and of colleges might be left 
to individual conferences with the school 
counselor. 

Naturally, some courses offer more opportu- 
nities for life advisement than do others, Eng- 
lish and civics particularly. With these courses 
required of all and with careful consideration 
of texts used, a course in life advisement might 
be planned that would be definite, helpful, and 
inspiring; and this correlated with other classes, 
with a home-room group, and a school coun- 
selor would be a genuine life insurance for 
life itself. 

Conclusively, the home-room minus class- 
room correlation would make a mockery of 
education. Classes having no concern with life 
would be just cause for closing the doors of all 
schools permanently. 





FROM THE RIM OF ETERNITY 


The more I learn of a flower or tree 

The more of the glory of the Creator I see. 
The more I learn how they bloom and grow 
The more of the Creator's thoughts I know. 
For a tree, like all things planned by God, 
Be it oak, or rose, or the fairy strewn sod, 
Or be it a pine where the waters rush 

To blend with the Vesper of the veery thrush— 
Where'er it may grow, I have come to know 
A tree is a part of a thought that did flow 
From the Rim of Eternity! 


—Prin. Edwin M. Johnson, 
Mason, Wis. 
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THE CONSTITUTION oF rue UNITED STATES 


RAY A. BROWN 
Professor of Law 
University of Wisconsin 


N THIS year, the one hundred fiftieth anni- 

versaty of the signing of the Constitution, it 
is quite proper that the nation should pause to 
honor that venerable document. It is indeed 
natural that it should be raised almost to the 
status of a national god; that it should be en- 
shrined in the hearts of many as a symbol of 
our national existence and integrity. In other 
parts of the world governments and systems of 
government have risen, fallen, and risen again 
in a chaos of war, revolution, and social up- 
heaval. In the meantime our constitutional form 
of government has endured in spite of the 
shock of a devastating and prolonged rebellion. 
It is but little short of miraculous that the orig- 
inal document, with but few amendments, has 
served this nation for the century and one half 
of its existence. The Constitution was designed 
as an instrument of government for a com- 
munity of less than four million people, clus- 
tered along the Atlantic sea coast. The popula- 
tion of the single city of New York is now 
nearly twice as large as the entire population of 
the nation in 1790. The physical boundaries of 
the nation have extended to Canada on the 
north, to the Pacific Ocean on the west, and to 
Mexico and the Gulf on the south. Changes 
other than those of mere size, make even more 
remarkable the ability of the Constitution to 
function during the successive decades. To the 
predominantly English stock of 1790, we have 
added people from every race on earth. At the 
birth of the government 95% of our popula- 
tion was rural and agricultural. Today the bulk 
of our people live in cities. There are four 
cities in Wisconsin today with populations 
larger than that of the largest city in the nation 
in 1790. Vastly different problems of govern- 
ment face the nation in the twentieth century 
than faced it in the eighteenth. Since the form- 
ing of the government, has come the industrial 
revolution. Social and economic life has become 
more and more complex. Instead of the indi- 
vidual being more or less dependent on himself 
alone, he is now increasingly dependent on 
others for all that makes life possible. For food, 
shelter, clothing and transportation we rely not 


* 


ITS ANNIVERSARY 
AND ITS CRISIS* 


on our own labors, but on services rendered by 
others. For civilization to exist it is requisite 
that the relations of man to man, and of man 
to society, be controlled in a much more drastic 
manner than was necessary when the nation was 
in its infancy. But in spite of these added 
duties and strains upon government, the con- 
stitution still serves us. It is natural and proper 
that we should on this anniversary pause to do 
it honor. 

Yet, in my mind, we would be recreant to 
our duty, if on this occasion we should in our 
gratitude to the constitution and its framers, 
merely build altars, burn incense, or strike the 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal of orator- 
ical adulation. We must recognize that today 
throughout the world, not only constitutional 
government, but democracy as well, faces a 
crisis. The cataclysmic loss of life and property, 
and the strident passions and hatreds of the 
greatest war civilization has known, have de- 
stroyed much that hitherto was regarded as un- 
shakeable. The ills to which this generation has 
fallen heir, imperiously demand solution. New 
political, social and economic theories have 
emerged from the state of philosophic discus- 
sion to become active agencies in moulding the 
life of the times. The great Russian nation has 
adopted the tenets of communism, while other 
peoples espouse the principles of a collective 
state under the names of fascism or national 
socialism. In both cases, however, democracy 
has given way to the dictatorship of the per- 
sonal leader. Even in this country economic 
maladjustments exist, which the government 
cannot ignore if it is to survive. When the ills 
of a people become sufficiently severe, they 
either must be alleviated, or the demands of 
the people must be suppressed by stern and 
often cruel measures of oppression. Today the 
greatest service we can render is, I firmly be- 
lieve, to give thoughtful, calm and unbiased 


* An address delivered at Oshkosh §. T. C. in cele- 
bration of the Sesquicentennial of the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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consideration to the economic, social and po- 
litical problems that confront us and to the 
adequacy of our constitution to meet them. The 
need of the moment is not the emotional hymn 
of praise, but for sound and courageous thought 
and action. 


The Constitution of the United States had its 
birth in times even more perilous than those 
in which we now live. The close of the Revo- 
lution left the victorious states a confederation, 
bound together only by the loosely knit ties of 
the Articles of Confederation. While the cen- 
tral government lacked the powers necessary 
to maintain itself, the several states by unwise 
and selfish legislation were fast ruining the 
credit of the country, and sowing seeds of dis- 
union, hostility, and despair. There was a well 
founded fear that the nation lacked the capacity 
and self control to enjoy the independence it 
had won at such great cost. In such a situation 
there assembled in Philadelphia in the early 
summer of 1787 some forty delegates from ten 
states “for the sole and express purpose of re- 
vising the Articles of Confederation . . . ade- 
quate to the exigencies of government and the 
preservation of the union.”? Two principal 
ideas were dominant in the minds of the con- 
vention leaders; first, the strengthening of the 
powers of the federal government; second, the 
limiting of those powers of the several states 
which had proven so disastrous to the welfare 
of the country as a whole. The convention’s 
task was not an easy one and the result was 
a compromise. The smaller states were jealous 
of the larger, and all looked with apprehension 
on the granting of powers to a central author- 
ity, which in the then conditions of transpor- 
tation and communication was considered by 
many as remote and foreign as the English 
crown from which they had recently severed 
their allegiance. When on June 21st, 1788, 
New Hampshire, the ninth state, ratified, the 
Constitution of the United States arose on the 
horizon of world affairs a legal and political 
institution, novel in the long history of human- 
ity’s effort to govern itself by law. The people 
of a nation, through popularly elected conven- 
tions, had agreed upon a charter of govern- 
ment. Not only did they erect a form and or- 
ganization of government, but the powers which 
thet government could exercise were prescribed 





1 From the official call of the Congress of the United States 
for the convention, to revise the Articles of Confederation. 
IIT Ferrand, Records of the Federal Convention, 13. 


and limited. The people’s own elected repre- 
sentatives could exercise only the powers which 
were granted to them by the charter thus for- 
mally agreed upon. By the first nine amend- 
ments practically contemporaneous with the 
Constitution itself, the people protected against 
infringement by government, certain sacred in- 
dividual rights, such as freedom of religious 
worship, freedom of speech and of press, free- 
dom to assemble and present grievances. They 
bound themselves and their posterity to observe 
these limitations, unless by the extraordinary 
majority of three fourths of the states, they 
should again agree to alter them. 


The Supreme Court and the Constitution 


No discussion of the Constitution can ignore 
the role played by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in its exposition and develop- 
ment. By its express terms the Constitution is 
declared to be “the supreme law of the land”. 
The grants and prohibitions therein contained 
must of necessity take precedence over admin- 
istrative and legislative acts which run counter 
to that “supreme law’. By that Constitution the 
courts of the land are vested with the judicial 
power—the power to interpret and apply the 
law. Thus, when in litigation there is presented 
the Constitution and a legislative act alleged to 
be contrary to it, the court has no other alter- 
native than to choose between the two and, if 
it finds the act of the legislature contrary to the 
law declared in the Constitution, to maintain 
the Constitution and to declare the lesser exer- 
cise of authority null and void. This in short- 
est possible form is the line of thought by 
which the Supreme Court in the famous case 
of Marbury v. Madison,? decided in 1803, first 
held that it possessed the power to refuse the 
enforcement to laws of Congress considered by 
it contrary to the Constitution. There are those 
who have maintained that the court usurped 
such power. Few, if any, sound scholars today 
take this view. Historical research has shown 
indubitably that the convention which framed 
the Constitution and the states which ratified it 
expected that the court would exercise that 
power. In any event more than a century and 
a quarter of settled practice has established that 
power of the court as one of the corner stones 
of our governmental institutions. 

Unfortunately, for those who are looking for 
clarity and certainty in constitutional questions, 


21 Cranch (U. S.) 137 (1803). 
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many of the provisions of the Constitution are 
framed in the most general language. The Con- 
stitution was intended merely as an outline of 
government to endure through the ages. It 
could not be as precise and exhaustive as a 
statutory code, which could be changed at the 
legislative will to meet probable changes in 
conditions. In many instances the Constitution 
prescribes, not precise rules capable of exact 
application, but mere general principles, con- 
cerning the application of which the people gen- 
erally and even lawyers and judges may differ. 
Again, unfortunately, most of the controvertible 
questions of governmental, social and economic 
policy today involve just such constitutional 
provisions. I have sketched for you very briefly 
the vast changes that have occurred in the eco- 
nomic and social changes that have occurred 
since the Constitution was adopted one hundred 
fifty years ago. These changes have engendered 
many new and pressing problems for the gov- 
ernment. There are those who sincerely and 
passionately believe it to be the duty of gov- 
ernment to undertake their solution. We are in 
an era when people turn almost pathetically to 
government to cure all the ills under which 
humanity suffers. When legislative acts de- 
signed to cure these ills are declared unconsti- 
tutional and void, it is natural that indignation 
should be aroused. This is particularly true 
when, as is so often the case, the words of the 
Constitution itself give no clear and positive 
answer to the legal question raised, but when 
the decision depends on legalistic reasoning 
founded on past decisions which few laymen 
ever comprehend or even read. The dissatisfac- 
tion is increased when a substantial minority 
within the court itself declares the law in ques- 
tion perfectly valid. In such a situation the 
quite natural tendency is to blame not the Con- 
stitution, but the Court which interprets it. The 
whole legal profession feels the weight of this 
disapproval. The President of the United States 
gave expression to it when in his address of 
September 18th in commemoration of the Con- 
stitution he epitomized our constitutional dif- 
ferences ‘‘as an unending struggle between those 
who would preserve {the} original broad con- 
cept of the Constitution as a laymen’s instru- 
ment of government, and those who would 
shrivel the Constitution into a lawyer’s con- 
tract.” May I, as briefly and in language as 
non-technical as possible, place before you the 
chief constitutional problems that today cause 


the Constitution and constitutional law to be, 
not mere subjects for study by historians, pub- 
licists, and lawyers, but transcendently engross- 
ing topics for discussion for people of all 
callings and classes? 


Constitution Sets Up a Federal Government 


First, the form of government set up for the 
United States by the Constitution is a federal 
one. The sovereign powers of the nation we 
call the United States of America are allocated 
partly to the national government at Washing- 
ton and partly to the several states. The thir- 
teen original states existed prior to the national 
government as self-governing communities. 
They were jealous of their respective powers 
and existence, and feared the grant of power to 
any central authority. Accordingly by the Con- 
stitution there was granted to the federal gov- 
ernment only those limited powers, the posses- 
sion of which was considered essential to the 
welfare of the nation as a whole. To the fed- 
eral government was delegated the power of 
declaring war, of maintaining an army and 
navy, of providing a national currency and a 
national postal system, of levying taxes, and of 
regulating commerce with foreign nations and 
between the several states. The great residue of 
governing power—the power by direct action 
to restrict in the interest of the common wel- 
fare the liberty of the individual to do as he 
wishes, and to use his property as he desires, 
remained—and still remains—with the several 
states. Within the states and not in the federal 
government resides the power to protect, regu- 
late and restrict our rights of property, con- 
tract and personal liberty. So insistent were the 
several states on the retention of this power and 
on restricting the power of the federal govern- 
ment to those specially enumerated in the Con- 
stitution, that as a condition of their adherence 
to the document they secured the adoption of 
the Tenth Amendment, specifically declaring 
that the powers not delegated to the federal 
government by the Constitution or forbidden by 
it to the states, are reserved to the several states 
or to the people. 

For over a century of our national life this 
separation of powers between the central gov- 
ernment and the several states worked with rea- 
sonable efficiency. Control over matters of com- 
mon interest was vested in Washington; con- 
trol over matters of local interest was vested in 
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the individual states. Today, however, there are 
many who believe it impossible longer to seg- 
regate within those states certain matters on the 
ground that they are only of local importance. 


Business Does Not Recognize State Lines 


Through railroads, concrete highways, tele- 
graph, telephone and radio the country has be- 
come increasingly unified. Business does not 
recognize state lines, but has its ramifications 
throughout the union. A single state cannot 
safely adopt measures regulating commerce, in- 
dustry and labor within its borders, because of 
the competition of businesses in other states 
who have less advanced policies. A strike or 
lock-out occurring in a great industry centered 
in one state has nation-wide repercussions. 
There is a great measure of truth in the asser- 
tion that a national economic system can be 
regulated effectively only by national economic 
controls. Along with the enhancement of our 
physical and commercial unity has come also a 
growing national conscience. When the country 
is shocked by widespread disasters of flood and 
drought, we demand that the nation as a whole 
should not only relieve the immediate distress, 
but that the federal government should take all 
possible measures to prevent recurrence of the 
calamity. We as a people no longer feel com- 
placent over the evils of child labor, sweat 
shops and an under-compensated agricultural 
tenant class. Many of our citizens refuse to ac- 
cept with equanimity the concentration of 
wealth and economic power in the hands of the 
few, while many lack the common comforts and 
even the bare essentials of livelihood. In all 
these matters there is a growing insistence that 
the problems are not local but national in their 
importance, and that the national power should 
be brought to bear upon their solution. 

It is at this point precisely that we meet our 
first constitutional difficulty. The Constitution 
has not delegated to the federal government 
any power to deal with these matters directly, 
but has left it to the several states. No grant 
exists in the Constitution whereby the federal 
government can regulate the manner in which 
the farmer shall plant his crops, or the manner 
in which business and industry shall be con- 
ducted even though it be by the labor of little 
children, or by long hours of work and starva- 
tion wages. Even the bitter strike, stopping 
the flow of essential commodities, throwing 


thousands out of work and causing serious vio- 
lence and bloodshed is essentially for the state 
and not for the national authorities. If the fed- 
eral government is to deal with such matters, 
it must be by indirection, through the exercise 
of other powers specifically delegated to it by 
the Constitution. There has been, and is today 
an increasing pressure upon the federal con- 
gress to use the powers granted to it as indirect 
means to reach objectives that normally would 
lie in the domain of the states alone. 

A considerable measure of success has 
crowned this effort, and many laws of Congress 
have been sustained by the Supreme Court as 
lying within the powers granted to that body 
by the Constitution. By excluding from the 
United States mails lottery tickets, obscene lit- 
erature, and cunningly devised schemes to de- 
fraud, the federal government is able in a con- 
siderable measure to protect the people against 
the evils inherent therein. By the power granted 
to expend the federal funds for the general wel- 
fare Congress has done much to improve the 
conditions of the people within the several 
states. The federal monies are lawfully used in 
aid of state education, social service, and more 
recently of unemployment compensation and 
old age pensions. Through the power of the 
federal government to set up uniform standards 
as prerequisites to the receipt of such funds, 
quite cogent federal control over these inher- 
ently local matters is indeed achieved. The fed- 
eral power to tax also has great possibilities be- 
yond its normal use of securing revenue. By 
progressive income and inheritance taxes, rest- 
ing very heavily on those with large incomes 
and fortunes, considerable progress can be made 
in redistributing the wealth of the nation on a 
more equal basis. It is even possible for the 
Congress by the tax power effectively to sup- 
press or destroy unsocial activities, the normal 
control of which lies in the states alone. By 
prohibitive taxes Congress suppressed the man- 
ufacture and sale of oleomargarine colored to 
look like butter, and a recent federal tax of 
$200.00 on each sale of a machine gun or 
sawed-off shot gun may, it is hoped, be a con- 
siderable detriment to the activities of the or- 
ganized gangster. The most potent federal 
power is, however, the power to regulate com- 
merce among the several states. This power, it 
has been held, confers upon Congress the right 
to exclude from the channels of interstate 
trade harmful and deleterious goods, such as 
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lottery tickets, diseased meats, and impure or 
misbranded foods. Congress may also assist the 
individual states in attaining certain social and 
economic objectives by prohibiting persons in 
other states from shipping into borders of the 
former states goods, the sale of which is inter- 
dicted in such states. By act of Congress liquor 
may not be shipped into a state which has a 
prohibition law, and very recently this prohi- 
bition has been extended to include the ship- 
ment of prison made goods into a state which 
prohibits within its borders the sale of such 
goods. The Supreme Court has not been tech- 
nical in defining interstate commerce. It has 
been held that Congress may regulate the prac- 
tices of the great stockyards of the country on 
the ground that such yards, though located and 
managed within a given state, are so closely 
connected with the interstate movement of cat- 
tle as to be practically a part thereof—to be 
within the stream of interstate commerce—and 
so subject to federal regulation. 


Federal Powers Have Been Checked 


This use of the federal powers of taxing, 
spending, and of regulating interstate com- 
merce for the purpose of controlling matters 
primarily for state consideration alone has not, 
however, gone unchecked. The Supreme Court 
has shown a determination not to allow the 
federal government through its delegated pow- 
ers to entrench upon the traditional and funda- 
mental separation of powers between national 
and state governments provided by our Consti- 
tution. When Congress passed an act contain- 
ing rather detailed regulations for the employ- 
ment of children under eighteen in industry 
and then levied a’so-called ‘‘tax” upon those 
who did not comply with the regulations, an 
all but unanimous court held that the imposi- 
tion was not a tax at all, but a penalty for 
violating regulations which Congress had no 
power to make. More recently, when Congress 
appropriated federal funds obtained from proc- 
essing taxes to those farmers who agreed to 
curtail the acreage of crops planted, the Court 
again held, by a narrow majority, that this was 
not a proper exercise of Congress’ power of 
spending the public funds, but an unconstitu- 
tional attempt to purchase compliance with 
regulations, not within the power of the fed- 
eral government to impose. Yet again, the five 
to four decision in Hammer v. Dagenhart,* the 


first child labor case, held unconstitutional an 
act of Congress which forbade the shipment in 
interstate commerce of the products of any fac- 
tory or mine in which children under the age 
of fourteen were employed. In spite of the fact 
that the law in question was literally a regula- 
tion of interstate commerce, the majority held 
that Congress could not employ its commerce 
power as an economic club to compel manu- 
facturers within the several states to abide by 
regulations which Congress through direct leg- 
islation had no power to impose. The National 
Industrial Recovery Act was the most extreme 
attempt by the federal government to exercise 
power over industry, commerce, and business 
within the several states. In support of the 
statute it was argued that interstate transport 
and trade depended for their existence on the 
production, distribution and consumption of 
goods. It was further contended that the con- 
ditions of labor—particularly the wages paid— 
affect all these matters. Therefore, in order to 
preserve and foster interstate transport and 
trade the federal government under the com- 
merce clause could directly regulate by codes of 
fair competition the conditions under which 
goods are produced and marketed, including, of 
course, the hours and wages of labor. The 
Court, however, unanimously held the law to 
be in excess of Congress’ power. Mr. Justice 
Cardozo in his concurring opinion pointed out 
that such a broad view of the commerce power 
would obliterate the distinction between what 
is national and what is local in the activities 
of commerce. “Would mean an end to our fed- 
eral system.” In the last term of court, how- 
ever, the pendulum again swung in favor of 
the federal power. By the narrow majority of 
one vote the Court held that it was within the 
commerce power of Congress to require em- 
ployers in plants shipping or receiving goods in 
interstate commerce to bargain collectively with 
labor unions representing their employees, and 
to refrain from hindering or otherwise influ- 
encing the employees in their free choice of 
representatives for such purpose. Although the 
Court admits that the relation between employ- 
ers and employees in ordinary manufacturing 
enterprises is primarily for local regulation, it, 
however, holds that the power of Congress overt 
interstate commerce includes not merely the 
regulations of those activities which are in them- 
selves interstate in nature, but also the protec- 





3247 U. S. 251 (1918). 
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tion of that commerce against those inherently 
local matters, which hinder or destroy such 
commerce. The argument is that denial to em- 
ployees of the right to organize leads to strikes; 
that strikes stop production of goods; that 
stopping production of goods prevents their 
movement in interstate trade and transport; and 
that therefore Congress can remove the cause 
of such obstruction by giving to workers the 
right to organize. 


Further Exercises of Federal Power Asked 


Still, however, demands are pressed for fur- 
ther and yet further exercises of federal power. 
This is partly due to the claims of special in- 
terest groups, who prefer the possibility of ob- 
taining their objectives in one fell swoop by a 
single act of Congress, to the more laborious 
and uncertain task of converting forty-eight 
state legislatures. Of greater weight, however, 
is the insistence of many thoughtful and disin- 
terested persons that the nation has now become 
such a closely knit and consolidated economic 
and social group that only by national action 
can national well-being and prosperity be se- 
cured. In their minds the achievement of these 
great national objectives cannot and must not be 
thwarted by any narrow or legalistic conception 
of the federal power. The national power must 
be made adequate to the national need. Against 
these advocates of greater federal power are 
again certain special interest groups, who, sens- 
ing no serious danger to their special interests 
in the disconnected and sporadic acts of the 
several states, seek to thwart the effective con- 
trol that only the federal government has the 
ability to impose. But again we find other 
thoughtful and disinterested persons, who sin- 
cetely believe that much of the success that this 
nation has achieved is due to that federal sys- 
tem, which the advocates of greater central 
power seek to shatter. They fear that a central- 
ized government from the sheer load of admin- 
istrative detail will be unable effectively or 
wisely to exercise the great power it seeks to 
aggtandize. They prefer, in the most impor- 
tant matters of life, to be governed by their 
locally chosen representatives, who will be cog- 
nizant of and sympathetic to peculiar local situ- 
ations and needs, rather than by a far distant, 
and often bureaucratic government at Washing- 
ton. Moreover, there are those who revere the 
Constitution as an ancient and remarkably suc- 





cessful document and grieve to see its essential 
character mutilated either by over-liberal judi- 
cial interpretation or by drastic amendment. 
This then is the first constitutional problem that 
faces the nation today—a centralized as distinct 
from a federal system of government. 

(The second part of this paper on “The Con- 
stitution: Its Anniversary and Its Crisis’ will 
appear in the April issue of the JOURNAL.) 





N. E. A. DELEGATES 


Delegates to the N. E. A. meeting in New 
York City, June 26-30, will soon be selected. 
The choice of those who are to help transact 
the business of the Representative Assembly 
should be given earnest thought. 

Here are a few points to be considered: 


1. No delegate material is mailed to local 
affiliated associations whose dues are not 
paid. ($5 for associations having less than 
200 NEA members and $10 for associations 
having over 200 NEA members.) 


N 


. Appoint delegates early. (The By-Laws 
provide that a local affiliated association is 
entitled to one delegate and one alternate 
for each 100 of its members or major frac- 
tion (51) thereof who are also NEA 
members. ) 


Those delegates of previous years who have 
rendered good service should be returned. 
It is said that fully two-thirds of the dele- 
gates each year are in attendance for the 
first time. It is hardly possible to do justice 
to the work the first year, for it takes about 
three days to learn what it is all about. It 
is a good idea to appoint a small percent- 
age of newcomers, but efficient workers 
should be returned fer the valuable assist- 
ance which they can render the Association. 
(Here is a thought for Locals’ Presidents 
in sending delegates to section meetings 
and to the W. E. A. Delegate Assembly.) 


. Do not fail to fill out and return to NEA 
headquarters the report for your association. 
A blank for this purpose will be sent to all 
associations with dues paid early in May. 


w 


> 


. Instruct delegates to register just’ as soon 
as they arrive in New York City. 


wa 


. Duties of delegates: (a) Attend meeting of 
delegates on Monday noon at Wisconsin 
Headquarters in the Pennsylvania Hotel. 
(b) Attend a// meetings of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday mornings. 
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LIABILITY OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR P ER SO { A L | { J l AY 


* 


HARRY 7A. NELSON 


Director of Workmen's Compensation 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 


N AN article entitled ‘‘Liability of School 

Districts for Personal Injury,” published in 
the October, 1936, issue of this JOURNAL, it 
was stated that “Insofar as a municipality 
(which includes a school district) acts within 
the scope of the governmental duties imposed 
upon it by law, and in absence of a statute 
imposing liability, there can be no liability in 
case of injury to employes, students, or other 
persons with, perhaps, rare exceptions.” 

One of these ‘‘rare exceptions” has now arisen 
in a case recently decided by the Supreme 
Court entitled Heiden v. City of Milwaukee. 
That case has established that liability may be 
predicated as against a school district for in- 
juries to certain classes of persons, under cer- 
tain circumstances, within the language of the 
“Safe Place Statute,” Sec. 101.06, which pro- 
vides that “every employer shall furnish em- 
ployment which shall be safe for the employes 
therein, and shall furnish a place of employ- 
ment which shall be safe for employes therein, 
and for frequenters thereof, and shall furnish 
and use safety devices and safeguards, and shall 
adopt and use methods and processes reasonably 
adequate to render such employment and places 
of employment safe and shall do everything 
reasonably necessary to protect the life, health, 
safety and welfare of such employes and 
frequenters.”” 

In the previous article it was pointed out that 
employes of school districts are uniformly sub- 
ject to the workmen’s compensation act, and 
that, therefore, no suit for damages may be 
maintained by them at common law. It will be 
observed that the provision which has been 
quoted establishes a duty in favor, not only of 
employes, but of “frequenters.” 

In the cited case a woman fell down certain 
steps in a basement corridor while on her way 
to the girls’ lavatory. She had come to the 
school grounds for the purpose of attending 
exercises incident to play and recreational pur- 
poses. This movement or system was fostered 
by the city. It was found that she fell because 


the stairway was not properly lighted. The city 
contended that as it acted in the discharge of a 
governmental function, no liability existed. The 
court, however, stated that the words of the 
statute are clear, plain and unambiguous, and 
clearly applicable to a school building owned by 
a city, as well as to frequenters of such build- 
ings. The plaintiff was not a trespasser. 

The court pointed out that the previous case 
of Sullivan v. School District, 179 Wis. 502, 
had held no liability in favor of a pupil in- 
jured while in attendance at school. The court 
stated that a pupil is not a frequenter. 

It seems apparent, therefore, that the hold- 
ing of the court in no way broadens the respon- 
sibility of the school district to pupils, but only 
as to such “frequenters” who are either by 
express or implied invitation injured because of 
the negligence of the school district in main- 
taining the school building and grounds in a 
safe condition. 

It is further to be noted that because of the 
provisions of the safe place statute, liability for 
workmen's compensation to injured employes 
will be increased by 15% in those cases in 
which injury occurs because of violation of a 
statute. If, therefore, an employe sustains injury 
because of the failure of the school district to 
supply a safe place of employment or safe 
methods and processes, the employe’s compen- 
sation will be increased. Increased compensa- 
tion must be paid directly by the school district 
and cannot be avoided by the carrying of 
compensation insurance. 





MARRIAGE AND TENURE— 
(Continued from page 349) 


You are therefore advised that a school board may 
not circumvent the provisions of sec. 39.40, Stats., 
by the subterfuge of an unreasonable salary reduction 
employed solely for the purpose of forcing the resig- 
nation of a married teacher. 

Very truly yours, 
ORLAND S. LOOMIS, 
Attorney General. 
WHR;AG 

CAPTION: Marriage is not a cause for discharge 
under sec. 39.40, Stats., relating to tenure of teachers 
and resignation of married teacher cannot be forced 
by subterfuge of unreasonable salary reduction em- 
ployed solely to achieve that end. 
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THE ORDINANCE OF 1787 AND SLAVERY 


* 
J. W. McKEE 


Superior State Teachers’ College 


HE Northwest Ordinance passed by Con- 

gress on July 13, 1787, states that: 

“It is hereby ordained and declared . . . That the 
following articles shall be considered as articles of 
compact between the original States and the people 
and States in the said territory and forever remain 
unalterable, unless by common consent, to wit .. . 

“Art. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude in the said territory, otherwise than 
in punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted. Provided, always, That any per- 
son escaping into the same, from whom labor or serv- 
ice is lawfully claimed in anyone of the original 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and 
conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or 
services as aforesaid.” 


This Ordinance has received wide publicity 
and there is a tendency today to assume that the 
existence of this sixth article meant that slavery 
could not, and did not exist in the area of the 
old Northwest (See the December, 1937 issue 
of this JOURNAL, page 198, column 1, “The 
only slaves that trod the soil of the northwest- 
ern states, save a very few that were held there 
temporarily, were runaways from the slave 
states.”’) 

In spite of the sixth article, slaves were to 
be found on the territory contiguous to the 
north bank of the Ohio River both before and 
after it was divided into states. Even the states 
of Wisconsin and Michigan contained a few 
slaves, at least while they were yet in a terri- 
torial status. Several different categories of 
slaves existed in the area. The most common 
group consisted of the fugitives who were in 
flight from their master and crossed this area 
on their way to Canada. Such slaves did not 
violate either the spirit of the Ordinance or the 
words, for their rendition was specifically 
provided for in that document. 

The second type of slaves that could have 
been encountered were the Negro servants of 
southern travelers who passed through, or 
touched, the area. Sometimes slaveholders with 
their entire body of slaves were allowed to 
cross, for example, Illinois, on their journey to 
establish a new home in northern Missouri. 





These exceptions to the article did not repre- 
sent a very serious or pernicious violation, and 
represented an effort of the free states to be 
courteous to the stranger and to allow 
interstate comity. 

A third group of Negroes in servitude con- 
sisted of the slaves held by the French inhab- 
itants of the Old Northwest during the peri- 
ods of French and English possession. Con- 
temporary estimates in the period 1750-1775 
giving the number of such slaves vary from 300 
to 900. The Ordinance of 1787 guaranteed to 
the owners of this group ‘‘who have heretofore 
professed themselves citizens of Virginia, their 
laws and customs now in force among them, 
relative to the descent and conveyance of prop- 
erty.” In the opinion of Arthur St. Clair, first 
governor of the Northwest Territory, the anti- 
slavery article ““was no more than a Declara- 
tion of a Principle . . . (having) . . . no 
retrospective Operation whatever . . .” While 
a great proportion of the French owners, fear- 
ful of the effect of the Ordinance, removed 
their slaves from the territory a few remained 
and could be found agitating for the perma- 
nent, or at least temporary, removal of the 
anti-slavery limitation in later years in order to 
facilitate the importation of more slaves. 

The fourth category to be found consists of 
slaves who were owned south of the Ohio or 
west of the Mississippi Rivers, who were hired 
for periods of time, a day, a week, or a year by 
employers resident in the free area. Rufus King 
in his volume Ohio, First Fruits of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 states that ‘‘Numbers of slaves, 
as many as two thousand it was sometimes 
supposed, were hired in southern Ohio from 
Virginia and Kentucky, chiefly by farmers.” 


The fifth class of slaves was brought about 
by a system of indenture. In 1803 the governor 
and judges of the Indiana Territory, which 
then included all of the original Northwest 
Territory west of a north-south line drawn 
approximately at the present Ohio—Indiana 
border, enacted an indenture law which per- 
mitted bringing in slaves under that guise. Re- 
vised in 1805 and 1807, it provided “that a 
slave over fifteen years of age might be 
brought into the territory and within thirty 

(Continued on page 363) 
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AS SEEN BY A PHYSICIAN 


nace is a gradual but consistent swing 
toward preventive medicine in the social 
theme of things today, and this is probably 
most marked in medical practice as it pertains 
to school health problems. We are becoming 
more conscious of the health of the younger 
generation, and medical practice is taking in- 
creasingly more interest in this tremendous 
problem and properly so. Colleges and univer- 
sities are setting up elaborate equipment for this 
type of problem, and prophylactic medicine is 
becoming the subject of considerable thought 
and investigation. I speak of preventive or 
prophylactic medicine as contrasted to remedial 
or therapeutic medicine, and the more of the 
former the less of the latter. This is an objec- 
tive to be continually stressed and emphasized. 

Physicians of a generation or two ago were 
able in many cases to make a good living from 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, smallpox and a num- 
ber of other diseases which are now seen infre- 
quently. Typhoid fever is so rare today as to 
make the occasional case a medical curiosity, 
and this is primarily the result of education and 
increased sanitary measures. Diphtheria out- 
breaks are relatively rare because of an exten- 
sive campaign in preschool and primary school 
groups. Outbreaks of smallpox are still fairly 
common but should not be because of efficiency 
of smallpox vaccination. The tuberculin test is 
becoming a routine measure in many communi- 
ties and indicates with great certainty those who 
have taken the tubercle bacillus (the causative 
agent of tuberculosis) into their bodies. Tuber- 
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First of Three Articles 
On Health Prepared By 


LLEWELLYN R. COLE, M. D. 
Director, Dept. of Student Health 


University of Wisconsin 


culosis can be eliminated as efficiently as small- 
pox, typhoid fever and diphtheria, and I an- 
ticipate that it will be in the future. No col- 
lege or university health service can be said to 
be complete without such a program, and I am 
certain that such health services can be said to 
be derelict in their duty if such a program is 
not instituted within the next few years. 

The problems in primary and secondary 
schools are somewhat different from college 
health problems but the same principles can be 
applied through the medium of honest propa- 
ganda and intelligent education, and the school- 
teacher is in the best position to promote 
actively such a program of health education. 
This can be done through the medium of par- 
ent-teacher organizations, local school physi- 
cians, health officers and school boards. If this 
is done with tact and diplomacy, credit given to 
the individuals concerned and the proper co- 
operation given by the teacher, much may be 
accomplished. Health officers and physicians re- 
sent, however, any appearance of officiousness 
or similar attitudes of school-teachers in a field 
in which the school-teacher is not trained. 

The young mind is quick to take up such 
propaganda in the field of public health as the 
teacher may spread in such classes as physiol- 
ogy, general science, biology or chemistry. The 
young individual will take it home, discuss it 
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with the parent, and the parent will in turn 
bring it to the attention of the family physi- 
cian or health officer. The development of a 
health consciousness should be one function of 
the teacher. We attempt to do this through the 
Department of Student Health at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin by examining all the senior 
candidates for the teacher's certificate, doing 
routine tuberculin tests, vaccinating against 
smallpox, calling attention to visual defects, 
instructing in the use of vision charts, perform- 
ing simple tests of hearing, carefully recheck- 
ing hearts, and making a psychiatric inventory 
of each candidate. This is done to prevent the 
physically and mentally unqualified persons be- 
ing allowed to teach, and at the same time to 
call attention to simple medical procedures 
which might well be carried into primary and 
secondary schools. In this manner I feel that 
graduates from the School of Education at this 
university are getting something more than 
didactic information in the line of education, 
and the program has resulted partly from the 
interest, farsightedness and cooperation of Dean 
C. J. Anderson of the School of Education. To 
Dr. Charles E. Lyght, my predecessor, goes the 
credit for the beginnings of this more exten- 
sive program, although he left before the more 
elaborate system was inaugurated. 

Little attention has been given to the prob- 
lem of vision as a matter of extreme importance 
in primary and secondary schools, but this 
should be given the utmost consideration. In 
the vast majority of cases our livelihood de- 
pends to a great extent upon our vision, and 
teachers of the youth of our state and country 
should feel their obligation to their charges to 
assist in the preservation of this precious posses- 
sion so far as lies within their power and 
means. If the pupil is backward, nervous, or 
complains of headaches, it would be wise for 
the teacher to consider the vision of the indi- 
vidual as a possible answer to the difficulty. 

Chronic or persistent coughs should be given 
attention as they may indicate such things as 
sinus disease, tuberculosis, or heart disease. A 
parent will usually welcome information of this 
nature if given unobtrusively and inoffensively 
by the teacher. 

The same holds true of hearing. The student 
may be noted to have difficulty in nis work, or 
may be seen to hold his head tilted to one side 
or the other. He may choose a front seat in the 
classroom or ask that questions be repeated fre- 


quently, much to the distress of the teacher. 
Such things should be carefully noted, and the 
school nurse or school doctor should be in- 
formed of these facts. I believe that poor vision 
and poor hearing are frequently overlooked and 
the pupil classified as ‘dull’. 

The teacher can do much in the way of sug- 
gesting to the pupil the essential things in a 
well balanced diet. The teacher should give 
wholehearted support to campaigns for small- 
pox vaccination, tuberculin testing and diph- 
theria immunization, not to mention other pro- 
grams designed to improve health. Encourage 
periodic health examinations. Be a good ob- 
server and note such things as rashes and skin 
eruptions, and report them to the school nurse 
or school doctor. This may prevent epidemics. 
Encourage the confidence of parents, physicians 
and health officers. Note peculiar behavior on 
the part of students, and in summation /et me 
warn you not to be officious or attempt to diag- 
nose disease. Your part is to observe any de- 
viations from normal health or appearance and 
to report these to the proper authorities, but 
under no circumstances attempt to advise treat- 
ment or suggest particular physicians to attend 
the student in the event of illness. 

In conclusion and summary, the attempt has 
been made in this article to direct the teachet’s 
attention to certain of the problems that arise in 
school health. Particular attention has been 
called to a few of the things that should be 
done by the teacher to encourage health im- 
provement, and some of the specific problems 
that are present and must be solved before the 
teacher can feel that his or her obligation in 
this matter of health has been even partially 
fulfilled. School health is first the problem of 
the teacher, who is in a strategic position to do 
tremendous good in the early discovery of in- 
cipient disease and in the correction of some of 
the more easily correctible disabilities. Then the 
teacher can be of great service in the encourage- 
ment of prophylactic and preventive medicine, 
and the discouragement of fads and fallacies by 
educational methods. The pupil may have a Phi 
Beta Kappa mind but without adequate health, 
both mental and physical, may be doomed to an 
introspective, mediocre, and unpleasant exist- 
ence, and a teacher in early life may be a con- 
siderable inspiration and help to encourage and 
bring out latent and valuable qualities if he or 
she is observing and interested in the pupil’s 
health. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
AND 
THE COMMON COLD 


The season of the sniffles is upon us. 
Teachers dread it; so do mothers. One mothe: 
went so far as to express her feeling in a 
magazine article which should be of special 
interest to teachers. 

Mrs. Morley’s young daughter, it seems, 
was unmistakably developing a bad cold. But 
when her mother bundled her into bed, the 
child protested, “I don’t feel bad. You make a 
sissy of me. The rest of them go on, and you 
make it look like I can’t take it.” 

This made Mrs. Morley stop and _ think. 
Was this the prevalent attitude among school 
children? Investigation showed that her child 
“was reacting perfectly normally, according to 
the standards.” 

“But who set these standards?” she goes on 
to ask. ‘‘Who says that it is more important 
to have a perfect attendance score than a 
perfect health score? 

“The public school has an irresistible ap- 
peal, as it should have. Children want to attend 
once they get started. We go to tremendous 
pains to commend them for their efforts .. . 
How in the world can the unpopular bad cold 
wage a contest against attendance when attend- 
ance so obviously gets the breaks? We should 
know that the cold does us more harm than 
non-attendance. 

“Everybody knows that the cold is conta- 
gious; that in a roomful of people it is next 
to impossible to secure enough circulation of 
fresh, pure air to safeguard the group against 
a single victim of a cold; that a bad cold saps 
the vitality worse than almost any disease; 
that it lowers the resistance to other diseases 
and paves the way for pneumonia and influ- 
enza; that practically all childhood diseases 
begin with a bad cold, and that in the 
incipient stage a diagnosis is difficult. 

“Everybody knows that if a child does not 
become exposed to a bad cold and if his body 
is kept reasonably protected from extreme 
changes in temperature, he rarely develops one. 

“Everybody knows that if a patient is put 
to bed and kept there and treated with simple 
remedies a cold is seldom of long duration. 

“Who should go about building the proper 
public sentiment about our carelessness? Who 
should first recognize that the old conviction 
that attendance is the first law of school is 
obsolete, and that he who comes and spreads 
disease, knowingly, is comparable to the hit- 
and-run driver? In practically all worth-while 
movements for community-benefit teachers have 
had to lead. Is this their job? I am not sure, 
but I know they could have a tremendous 
influence if they chose to.” 

News clipping sent us by Miss Ber- 
nice Rohr, Waunakee Graded School. 























THE ORDINANCE OF 1787— 


(Continued from page 360) 
days enter into a formal agreement to serve as 
indentured servant for a certain number of 
years. The agreement was a matter of record, 
and should the slave refuse to bind himself, the 
master was allowed sixty days in which to re- 
move him from the territory. Children born 
of indentured servants were to serve the master 
of the mother, males to the age of thirty, and 
females, to twenty-eight.’” After the Illinois 
Territory was set up in 1809 this act was con- 
tinued in effect. When Illinois became a state 
in 1818 it is estimated that one fortieth of the 
population was composed of negroes in servi- 
tude. Both Indiana and Illinois as states placed 
sections in their constitutions which tended to 
prevent the formation of new indentures. IIli- 
nois, however, found it necessary to except the 
salt works from this prohibition. Slaves con- 
tinued to be subject to be “hired to labor” in 
the saline area, but now only for a year at a 


time. 
In spite of the belief of some writers to the 


contrary, it is generally accepted that once a 
portion of the Northwest was formed into a 
state it had complete control over the existence 
or nonexistence of slavery within its borders. 
The new states unanimously exercised this 
authority and placed sections in their constitu- 
tions prohibiting slavery within their borders. 
In some cases, as of Illinois, the clause was 
intentionally worded to give support to those 
who wished to continue those cases of servitude 
which already existed within the state. Whether 
legally or non-legally held, slaves of several 
types continued to exist within the territory 
covered by the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
until the 1840’s and 50's. 

The following works will be found particu- 

larly valuable on this subject: 

Norman Dwight Harris, History of Negro 
Servitude in Illinois, and of the Slavery 
Agitation in that State, 1719-1864, A. C. 
McClurg, Chicago, 1904. 

Solon J. Buck, I/linois in 1818, A. C. 
McClurg, Chicago, 1918. 

J. P. Dunn, Indiana, a Redemption from 
Slavery, Houghton Mifflin, New York, 
1905. 

Mary S. Locke, Anti-Slavery in America, 
(1619-1808.) Ginn, Boston, 1901. 

Theodore C. Pease, The Story of Illinois, 
McClurg, Chicago, 1925. 
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A GAME OF COMPOSITION 


* 


JANE HAMBY 
Lodi High School 


‘‘COLDIER Turns Traitor’, ‘Mystery of the 

Blue Room”, “Ace of the Air’, ‘Jungle 
Depths’, ‘‘Murder on the Express’’ called mem- 
bers of the Lodi high school senior English 
class in excited tones. 

Accepting the challenge to their imaginative 
powers others in the group, usually less ex- 
pressive, brought forth even more mysteriously 
suggestive titles. In a few minutes we had a 
list which was more impressive than a movie 
serial advertisement or the contents of a collec- 
tion labeled ‘‘Mystery Stories’. 

We were ready for the game. To each class 
member was given a sheet of long-run mimeo- 
graph paper and the following directions: 
choose any one of the suggested titles; you 
will be allowed ten minutes during which to 
write the first installment of the story that 
forms in your mind as you read the chosen 
title; at the end of ten minutes, leave the first 
episode in a state of suspense, give it to the 
person on your right, receive the paper coming 
from your left, and begin writing the second 
installment of the story that you will then 
have in hand. 

Words fail to describe the activity which 
followed. For the first time in composition 
work, I saw no pencils poised in mid-air while 
vacant expressions told the story of painful 
waiting for an inspiration. After all, what boy 
isn’t afire at the mention of “traitor” or ‘‘mur- 
der”, and what girl hasn’t imagined herself 
to be the heroine of some thrilling adventure ? 

Ideas were coming so thick and fast that 
penmanship suffered. That’s why we had big 
sheets of paper; we didn’t want to feel 
cramped. As I wandered about, casually ob- 
serving the first installments, I saw a great 
variety in the selection of titles. I saw first 
sentences beginning ‘SOS! SOS!’, “Bang! 
Bang!”, ‘Faster and faster the mighty engine 
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sped, with little knowledge of the terror it 
conveyed”. Somehow, I imagined that a picture 
of the class at that point would have turned 
out to be three rows of bold exclamation points. 

Suddenly, ten minutes were gone; did any- 
one want to give up his story? ‘But I have a 
swell idea for the ending!’’, ‘‘Can’t I just write 
one more paragraph?’ ‘Don’t you go messing 
up my plot!’’ were some of the heated remarks 
that gave me an answer. But the rules of the 
game had to be obeyed, and with that precious 
beginning intrusted to the right hand neighbor, 
the dubious author began a critical survey of 
the one just received from the left. 

Reactions at this point were fascinating to 
watch: smiles and merry eyes which registered 
approval of the classmate’s creative ability, sud- 
den spurts of hurried writing as ideas clicked 
to form second episodes, puzzled frowns and 
worried eyes when classmates had managed to 
get the hero in a terrible mess, pencils busily 
correcting spelling, punctuation, or remodeling 
whole sentences. 

During the hour period, we managed to ex- 
change papers three times, thus creating narra- 
tives of four installments. Just before the last 
exchange, we decided that the stories must be 
finished. During those final minutes heroines 


were rescued, prisoners executed, criminals . 


caught, and mysteries solved. Finally, the pa- 
pers were handed to me, whom the class had 
elected to be judge. My job was to read the 
stories, evaluate them, and choose those good 
enough to be read orally in class the next day. 

Many anxious authors couldn’t wait until 
the next day and came in beforehand to see 
how the stories they had begun had been 
handled by the co-authors. In class the follow- 
ing day, after the best stories had been read 
and all the papers returned to the original 
authors, criticism ran high because Bob had 
“planned on turning the plot in another di- 
rection in order to reach the climax sooner’, 
Jim had intended ‘Bluebell to be a race horse 
instead of a speed boat’’, and Miriam thought 
that there ought to be “more dialogue in all of 
the stories to make them seem more realistic’. 
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One common criticism was the careless ap- 
pearance of the articles, and there followed an 
intensive war on spelling, punctuation, and 
poor sentence structure. Some boys and girls 
took enough pride in their stories to revise and 
recopy them so that they would be ready to put 
on file in their composition folders. 

Truly enough, some of the results were too 
suggestive of the wrong kind of movie, a 
knowledge of slang, and the reading of brazen 
articles. But more often, a passage teeming 
with action, a fine bit of description, a vivid 
character portrayal, some fast moving dialogue, 
or a well constructed plot brought encourage- 
ment. The contrast between the good and the 
poor offered fine examples for criticism. 

Since we consider attitudes to be of funda- 
mental importance in education, the eagerness, 
the excitement, the spirit of competition, the 
pride, and the critical point of view would in- 
dicate that the balance in this game of com- 
position swung heavily on the side of success. 


* 


THE VALUE OF A “RESPONSE GRADE’ 


NORMAN L. WITTKOP 
Steuben Jr. High School, Milwaukee 


INCE time immemorial it has been the 

custom of teachers to assume the full re- 
sponsibility of giving a rating or grade to a 
student. Upon the teacher rested all the re- 
sponsibility of being absolutely fair regardless 
of her dislike or fondness for her students. 
Grading a student fairly involves a vast amount 
of the human element which influences the 
judgment of the teacher either for or against 
the student. Many a student has suffered be- 
cause of incurring the enmity of a teacher. 
Many times a student is deliberately failed. 

To partially overcome the possibility of un- 
fairness and to win more confidence on the 
part of the class the ‘response grade’’ was 
initiated. 

Just before the periodical monthly examina- 
tions part of a class period is devoted to ob- 
taining and recording the “response grade.” 
Each student is asked to evaluate himself as to 
his class participation. Has he been poorly pre- 
pared, given half-hearted answers when called 
upon, and has he participated in the class dis- 
cussion only when urged to by the teacher? 





These are a few of the things the student is 
to keep in mind when evaluating his class par- 
ticipation or “response grade.” As the student 
gives a numerical or alphabetical mark that he 
thinks is fair the rest of the class raise their 
hands if agreed. If only a minority raise their 
hands the teacher then asks “‘less’’ and if the 
majority agree that the evaluation should be 
less the teacher accepts the rating. It has been 
my experience during the past year with sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grade students of all 
intelligence levels that not only is a vast 
amount of fairness evident on the part of the 
student, but such procedure encourages and 
vitalizes a feeling of confidence and fairplay. 
The class response seems to be better and there 
is certainly evident to the teacher that a better 
spirit of good fellowship prevails. Objections 
may be raised that a popular student would 
receive a higher mark than he deserved. Con- 
trary to this surmise the popular student is 
subjected to some very close evaluation by his 
classmates. They are not big-hearted and over- 
generous when it comes to marks. Timid stu- 
dents who may undervalue themselves have on 
innumerable occasions had their classmates rate 
them higher. Confidence begets confidence and 
to have a reputation for fair play and square 
dealing under all circumstances means much 
to the teacher. With the response grade in ef- 
fect there is noticed less peanut politics on 
the part of the student. By that I mean the 
student is not actuated by designing motives 
when he asks for so-called “special help.’’ As 
humans we teachers are as vunerable to flattery 
as any one else and flattery has helped many 
a student get a good mark from a teacher. 

There is a certain element in character build- 
ing in connection with obtaining the ‘‘response 
grade.’ Honesty, fairness, and a moral sense of 
right loom outstandingly. The student knows 
that his work is subject to not only the teacher's 
evaluation but to the evaluation of thirty or 
forty of his classmates as well. The “response 
grade” is one-third of the monthly grade. 

To summarize, I have found that the “re- 
sponse grade” inculcates friendship for and 
more confidence in the teacher as well as de- 
veloping a deep sense of honesty, fairplay and 
square dealing on the part of the students. De- 
veloping these virtues in a student is worth far 
more to him and his present and future asso- 
ciates than the subjects he studies in school. 
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A NOVEL FOR LOW ENGLISH GROUPS 


DOROTHY W. DANA 
Sturgeon Bay High School 


soning se the most confounding problem that 
faces English instructors is the question of 
what to give the low groups to read in place 
of the classics. Several years ago, when we de- 
cided to vary our English courses according to 
class ability, there were few books to be had 
that were of a low reading level, and at the 
same time contained interesting content. Sev- 
eral book companies are now publishing adven- 
ture and biographical sketches that are both in- 
teresting and simple to read, but novels suitable 
for low groups are not so easy to find. 

If you are looking for a novel for an English 
10 or 11 group, may I suggest The Covered 
Wagon by Emerson Hough. This story holds 
the children’s attention because its action is 
rapid and it is concerned with a small group 
of characters. The author utilizes the element 
of suspense throughout, and the two threads 
of the plot—the love story and the adventure 
of the wagon train—are clearly defined. Then, 
too, this story is a good introduction to a 
large number of books dealing with the shift- 
ing of our frontier, such as The Oregon Trail, 
North of ’36, A Son of the Middle Border, 
and Indian Boyhood. 

The progress of the wagon train was traced 
on the map, some of the best descriptive and 
humorous passages were read aloud in class, 
unfamiliar words were discussed, and the 
trials of the wagon train were listed. After 
completing the story, we listed character traits 
on the blackboard and then each student wrote 
a sketch of the character he thought most 
interesting. 

When I asked for the students’ opinion of 
the book, the entire class was enthusiastic in 
their approval. The reasons they gave were 
varied: they had learned many things about 
the hardships and lives of the pioneers; the 
book was easy to understand; they were inter- 
ested in the Indians and the spirit of adven- 
ture; the humorous characters were amusing; 
the story was true to life and gave them a 
clearer understanding of the opening of the 
West. 

So, when interest faints in your classroom, 
try The Covered Wagon as a restorative! It 
worked in mine. 
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A PLAYROOM FOR THE SMALL SCHOOL 


G. M. PURVIS 
Principal, Maiden Rock 


OST of our small schools are confronted 

with the problem of a playroom during 
the cold weather. Basketball, the most common 
indoor game for schools, requires a larger space 
than many small schools can provide. 

But, we have found there are possibilities 
in that unused storeroom or basement that is 
seldom considered. We had three small store 
rooms besides the furnace room which were 
crowded with dusty desks, broken chairs, and 
other odds and ends. One of these rooms was 
larger than the other two cubby holes and we 
decided to make it into a playroom. After 
sorting out the useless articles it was surpris- 
ing what little there was left to crowd into 
other places. 

The first thing we decided to put in our 
playroom was a ping pong table. No one knew 
how to play ping pong; no one knew the 
specifications for the size of the table, and 
very few had even seen an outfit. The first 
thing we had to do was purchase a rule book 
in which we found the specifications for the 
table. Our janitor, who is paid a small monthly 
fee for doing repair work and small construc- 
tion jobs, readily undertook to build the table. 
The regulation table has a top 60 by 234 
inches and stands 30 inches high. It can be 
made out of any rough material except the top 
which should be covered with plywood which 
can be secured from any lumber yard. A com- 
plete ping pong set consisting of four racquets, 
balls, net and net-supports can be furnished for 
around four dollars, depending on the grade 
of set you desire. (However, if you expect to 
have any fun at the game, do not buy one of 
the cheap sets sold for twenty-five or fifty 
cents.) With this simple outlay you have a 
game that will supply recreation for many 
months with no additional expense except for 
the purchase of extra balls. The rules are sim- 
ple and can be learned easily without an in- 
structor. We hold tournaments consisting of 
the following matches: boy’s singles, girl’s sin- 
gles, boys’ doubles, girls’ doubles, and mixed 
doubles. We have played several tournaments 
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MAKING TEACHING 


More EFFECTIVE 





with Stockholm, a neighboring school, where 
the game has also developed. 

Since only two or four can play at the 
ping pong table at a time, something was de- 
sirable for those who were waiting to play. 
A punching bag cost us only four dollars. Of 
course no one knew how to punch a bag, but 
we decided we could learn. Again the janitor 
came to our aid, by suspending from the ceiling 
an inverted platform to which to attach the 
punching bag and to use as a bounding board. 
This was a simple thing to erect, but to make 
that bag play its rat-a-tat-tat in a regular rhythm 
took some time. At first all the boys wanted to 
do was to walk up to it and swing a “hay- 
maker” at it. Gradually one and then another 
developed the ability to keep it rebounding reg- 
ularly. It’s great for the arms and shoulder 
muscles. 


Boxing Without Fighting 


Of course, along with the punching bag came 
boxing gloves. I was a little afraid that they 
might get us into trouble in case some boy got 
a black eye or lost his temper. But the boys 
were given to understand from the first that 
while they might use the gloves at any time, 
no one was to be allowed to wear the gloves 
who could not control his temper. Except for 
one or two minor infractions this rule has been 
obeyed and I have heard not one word of 
complaint from the parents. 

The simplest piece of equipment we erected 
is a horizontal bar. This consists of a piece of 
two inch iron pipe six feet in length with 
chains which support it from the ceiling. Here 
again those arm muscles are brought into play 
in “chinning” oneself. A chest expander, con- 
sisting of two handles held together by a 
spring to be pulled apart with the hands, was 
donated by one of the neighbors. A handball 
outfit has recently been added but we have not 
had it long enough to know whether or not 
this is going to work out satisfactorily in a 
small room. 

Seldom is any supervision required in this 
room. The pupils have gradually learned to 
assume the responsibility for their conduct 
while there. If you have some small unused 
space that might be put to the uses mentioned 
I can assure you of the valuable returns in 
recreation, simplified discipline, and a more 





satisfied student body. 


HOME EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS 


HAYM KRUGLAK 
Sheboygan High School 


jase home experiment is a valuable supple- 
mentary technique in teaching physics. 
The specific advantages of the home experi- 
ment are as follows: 
1, The student must look for and select the mate- 
rials and tools suitable for the experiment. 
2. The materials are assembled by the student 
without outside help. 


3. Motivation is strong because the student goes 
through a complete creative process. 


4. The teacher has tangible evidence of the stu- 
dent’s skill, neatness, originality, etc. 


The Cartesian diver is a typical example of 
an experiment which can be successfully carried 
out at home. 

Upon completion of units on Boyle’s Law, 
Archimedes’ and Pascal's Principles, the con- 
ventional diver was demonstrated in our classes. 
The students were told to construct a Cartesian 
diver out of materials available at home. The 
diver was to be accompanied by a written re- 
port describing the materials used, the method 
of assembling, the difficulties, :he statement of 
laws and principles and how these were applied 
in the case of the diver. 

No two divers were alike. Each diver ex- 
pressed the personality of the maker. For in- 
stance, a tuba player placed his diver in a 
gallon container. There were four original and 
very ingenous divers. All the students were 
keenly interested in the experiment. 

Other home experiments carried out by our 
students were the electrophorus, the electro- 
scope, the periscope, a model liter, and finding 
the center of gravity of geometrical figures. 
We also suggest a pinhole camera, a zylo- 
phone, a model vernier, a kaleidoscope, and 
hydrometer. 

The number of experiments to be assigned 
is optional. As a good working number we 
suggest one experiment for each main division 
of physics, e.g., mechanics, heat, light, sound, 
and electricity. The teacher must be careful, of 
course, to select only those experiments which 
do not involve the use of complicated tools, 
expensive materials, and unsafe procedures. 

It is surprising to see how much a student 
can accomplish with the usually limited tech- 
nical facilities of his home. 
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MAKING THE H. S. COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT FUNCTION 


JESSIE CHASE STORKE 
De Forest High School 


T IS the dream of every commercial teacher 
to make his department function—to make 
it work in such a way that no one can say 
“office work is so different from the way we 
learned it in school.” 

An office represents a business and a school 
is, in reality, a business, so if the commercial 
department assumes the responsibility for many 
of the jobs, big and small, that the office would 
have to do anyway, it IS functioning. 

During the first semester of the present 
school year, I kept a record of all the work 
done by the students in this department. It is 
surprising to watch the total climb and the 
interest manifested by the boys and girls in 
these so-called “production jobs.” It is the 
REAL THING and they like it. 

A total of 60 stencils were cut during this 
first semester. Over 8500 sheets were run 
through the Mimeograph, 17 Hektograph copies 
made and 38 Typing jobs completed; 16 letters 
were taken by the Advanced Shorthand Class 
and prepared for the mail; 12 students learned 
to cut stencils, 15 students learned to operate 
the Mimeograph, and 3 students learned to 
draw on the Mimeoscope. All the others did 
Typing production work. 

Among the jobs were programs for school 
functions, six weeks’ reports for instructors, 
copies of Rules for Athletics, letters for the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Xmas Seal cam- 
paign, tardy slips for the office, signout slips 
for the main room, complimentary tickets for 
the class play, T-F and Completion Tests for 
different instructors, manuscripts for plays, 
and the school newspaper. The concert pro- 
grams were done for the music department 
and contained several drawings done on the 
Mimeoscope. 

Three things are accomplished by this pro- 
gram of production: 

First, an accuracy almost unbelievable comes to 
the front. The students realize that the job they 
are doing is going to be used, and they MUST 
do it right. 

Second, development of responsibility and con- 
fidence. When a student is given a test to stencil 


and run off on the Mimeograph, he understands 
that he is given that particular job because he can 





be trusted. To my knowledge, this confidence has 
never been betrayed. 

Third, the ability to check a completed piece of 
work. Students learn to find their own errors— 
each job is checked before it leaves the machine, 
and again before it is turned in. The ability to 
find one’s errors must be in the possession of every 
office worker who would climb to the top. 


* 


VALUES TO BE FOUND IN A GRADE 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


V. M. CULVER 
Grant School, Wausau 


ECENTLY we received a very interesting 

publication, a newspaper published by grade 
school children. Thinking that the project 
might be of interest to many elementary teachers 
who desire something new in the way of a 
class project we are pleased to print the com- 
ments of V. M. Culver, as to details of the 
student activity: 

“The Broadcaster’, a newspaper put out by 
the Grant Grade school of the Wausau city 
system, has proven to be not only an inter- 
esting, but very instructive project. 

“Student committees representing the upper 
grades have charge of collecting, sorting, and 
checking in of all items. A huge chart enu- 
merating the various collections to be made 
from each room is posted and after each item 
has been proof read twice, it is checked off the 
chart. This so called proof-reading is done by, 
first, the teacher of the room where the article 
originates and, secondly, by the teacher in 
charge of the committee responsible for that 
particular section of the paper. The editor-in- 
chief in turn is responsible for the entire chart 
system. 

“The business manager keeps a record of all 
receipts from the sale of the paper at one 
cent per copy and all expenditures; he, also, 
pays all bills incurred. The accounts for the 
school year for 1936-1937 show an income of 
nearly forty dollars. 

“The paper is a mimeographed production; 
the running off, assembling, and stapling is 
another step taken care of by a committee. 

“Grant School has an enrollment of four 
hundred sixty-two boys and girls with a six- 
teen teacher faculty, three of which act as an 
advisory board to the Broadcaster staff.” 
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MINING AND 
QUARRYING 





DO YOU KNOW THAT WISCONSIN 


_---got its nickname of Badgers from the fact 


_._-in 1839 produced over 15,000,000 Ibs. of 


___.today has quarries all over the state sup- 
















that the early miners in the southwest 
portion of the state lived in caves the first 
few winters 


lead, representing only slightly less than 
half the total U. S. output that year 


plying rock for buildings in all parts of 
the U. S. 








Aer discovéred metal deposits have al- 
ways set in motion a great tide of adven- 
turous humanity, for the lure of quick riches 
to many is irresistible. The lead and zinc de- 
posits of southwestern Wisconsin and north- 
western Illinois had been known to early 
French explorers in the seventeenth century. 
Julien Dubuque had operated mines here from 
1788 to 1810, and the Indians had used crude 
methods of digging and smelting lead, but the 
“rush” did not begin until the eighteen-twen- 
ties, after the so-called “Buck Lead,’ near 
Galena, Illinois, yielded the greatest solid mass 
of pure lead ore ever taken from the earth in 
the entire lead-bearing area. 

In 1839 Wisconsin’s production of 15,130,- 
000 pounds of lead represented only slightly 
less than half the total United States output for 
that year. It was evident that the Wisconsin 
portion of the lead district was the most highly 
productive. Mining operations have never com- 
pletely stopped in this area—now Grant, Iowa, 
and Lafayette counties, but the opening of great 





lead and zinc reserves in other states has made 
the Wisconsin deposits of less importance, 
though they are by no means exhausted or of 
inferior quality. 

Mining shafts are steadily bringing ore to 
the surface in the vicinity of Shullsburg, one 
of them newly opened in July, 1936. New, 
improved processes of separating the valuable 
ore from the so-called gangue or worthless 
material are increasing the percentage of min- 
eral recovered. The ore is foated in a certain 
chemical solution, the valuable metals clinging 
by force of chemical attraction to the bubbles 
of the solution. Pyrite and barite are recovered 
at the same time. 

Iron ore reserves of Wisconsin located in 
Iron, Florence, Dodge, Sauk, Columbia, and 
Jackson counties are extensive but not of a 
grade high enough to compete profitably at 
present with the richer open pit ores still avail- 
able in Minnesota and Michigan. Only the 
mines in the Penokee-Gogebic range in Iron 
county, particularly in the vicinity of Montreal, 
are now active, maintaining a Wisconsin in- 
dustry in a $2,500,000 classification. 

The non-metallic group, including stone, 
gravel, sand and clay materials, however, com- 
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prise the most important part of Wisconsin 
mineral resources. They are not confined as 
definitely to certain districts as are the metallic 
deposits, but are more generally distributed 
throughout the state. The north and central 
regions, with the areas around Mellen, Mon- 
tello, Red Granite, and Amberg of localized 
importance, contain a variety of building stone 
ranging from granite, gabbro, to rhyolite, and 
in color from grey, pink, to black. Eastern 
Wisconsin quarries grey, buff, pink, and blue 
limestones, especially Lannon stone, a favorite 
of modern home-builders. At Mellen 100-ton 
blocks of solid rock are lifted out of the 
earth’s surface to be made into beautiful floor- 
ing materials. 

Quartzite in localized areas at Ableman in 
the Baraboo Range district and at Rib Hill 
near Wausau, and marble at Marengo in Bay- 
field county are quarried. Talc and soapstone, 
which in refined form are used in the manu- 
facture of paper, are found near Milladore in 
Wood county. 

Thousands of years ago a vast glacier covered 
all of Wisconsin with the exception of the so- 
called driftless area extending over the south- 
western part of the state and along the western 
boundary to about the northern line of St. 
Croix county, leaving a layer of outwash and 
debris in which are many concentrated deposits 
of gravel, sand, and clay. Such deposits are 
found within the unglaciated regions also, but 
only in stream valleys. 

The abundance and ready accessibility to 
such building materials has stimulated their 


ba 


Open Hearth Lead Furnace, 1852-1892. It 
was located in the south part of the village of 
Platteville on Rountree branch of Little 
Platte river near the Dubuque road—now So. 
Chestnut St., Platteville. Here galena (lead 
sulphite) was “roasted.” Lead is still mined 


{ > 


increasing use, and lessened construction costs 
in Wisconsin as compared with other states. 
Wisconsin’s roads, too, have benefited from the 
great — of gravel. Near Dresser Junc- 
tion, Polk county, is perhaps the largest rock- 
crushing concern in the world. 

Wisconsin’s average value of mineral prod- 
ucts is about $20,000,000 annually, hardly a 
figure to compare with the great coal-mining 
states or the previous metal-producing states 
of the West, but not to be overlooked in the 
picture of Wisconsin’s diversified industry. Of 
this figure, building stone supplies the greater 
percentage, with crushed stone, gravel, clay 
products, iron ore, zinc ore, sand, lime, lead 
ore, cement rock, talc, pyrite and barite follow- 
ing in order of value. 





Drilling rocks at a huge granite quarry at 
Montello, Marquette county. 





in the Platteville area, and the city itself 
seems to be a sort of capitol of the lead 
mining districts, with the Wisconsin School 
of Mines situated within its limits and 
keeping interest in mining very much alive. 
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A New Book 

Miss Henrietta V. Race, Clinical Psychologist 
of the Department of Public Instruction, is the 
author of a new book, advance copies of which 
reached this office on February 14. The book 
which is published by Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton, is entitled, ‘The Psychology of Learning 
Through Experience.’ It was written for stu- 
dents of education and for teachers in service 
in elementary schools. 

We quote from the preface as follows: 

“The psychology of this book is that of the 
connectionist school, as developed by Edward L. 
Thorndike. The philosophy is that of the prag- 
matic school, represented by John Dewey in 
his philosophy of education. The study of the 
emotions is gathered from various fields and 
experiences that seem to offer contributions 
helpful to teacher and child. The teaching plans 
and procedure are the application of the princi- 
ples of learning in creative education. The 
illustrations are taken from the actual work of 
modern schools.” 


* 


Centenary of John Muir 

The purpose of this article is to remind 
teachers and school officials that April 21, 1938, 
will be the centenary of John Muir's birth. 
John Muir will be honored in many places all 
over America during the coming months. The 
National Park and National Forest Services are 
planning appropriate exercises in John Muit’s 
memory through local observances in all the 
reserves and a nation-wide radio program in 
which Secretary Ickes has volunteered to make a 
public statement concerning the contribution of 
John Muir to conservation. 

John Muir belongs in a very special sense 
to Wisconsin, the home of his youth, as he 
does to California, the home of his maturity. 

Teachers should not Set the opportunity pass 
to hold exercises commemorating John Muir's 
substantial contributions to the welfare of the 
country as well as his accomplishments in the 
literary world of endeavor. 


John Muir was instrumental in the creation 
of the General Grant and Sequoia National 
Parks and the setting aside of 13,000,000 acres 
in forest service. His intimate contact with 
Theodore Roosevelt was the beginning of an 
interest which added another 148,000,000 acres 
to the federal forest domains and created five 
national parks and sixteen national monuments. 
As a scientist and writer John Muir ranks with 
the great of the earth. 

In 1848 John Muir accompanied his parents, 
brother and sister as immigrants from Dunbar, 
Scotland. The family eventually settled on a 
farm a few miles from Portage, Wisconsin, on 
a sunny hill above Fountain Lake among oak 
and hickory trees. Here John Muir labored for 
ten years, but on his twenty-first birthday set 
out on his Grand Adventure, which finally re- 
sulted in outstanding benefits to the world at 
large. 

It is not essential to hold the school program 
on the exact centenary date, April 21. The ex- 
ercises may well be combined with Arbor Day 
observances and will best fit in to some form 
of outdoor exercises. The program should in- 
clude an inspirational talk by a speaker who 
knew John Muir or is a student of his life and 
writings. 

Material which will assist in such a celebra- 
tion may be obtained upon request to Mrs. 
L. M. Wolfe, 2831 Garbert Street, Berkeley, 
California. Mrs. Wolfe has been appointed by 
the Muir family to edit some of the remaining 
unpublished writings of John Muir. She has 
also written a charming pamphlet sketch of John 
Muir which is available at a nominal charge of 
ten cents per copy. 

We trust that teachers will not neglect this 
centenary occasion and its opportunity to ac- 
quaint their pupils with the sterling character, 
determination and perseverance of one whom 
the whole world delights to honor. 


* 


A Special Course 
Wisconsin's first teacher training course in 
sportsmanlike driving of automobiles was re- 
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cently concluded in Madison with a banquet at 
the Hotel Loraine and a presentation of cer- 
tificates of proficiency by State Superintendent 
John Callahan. 

The course was of six days duration and was 
sponsored jointly by the Wisconsin division of 
the American Automobile Association, the Unt- 
versity of Wisconsin, the State Highway Safety 
Department, and the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

The classes were conducted under the super- 
vision of Dr. F. R. Noffsinger and Prof. 
Amos E. Neyhart, A. A. A. educational con- 
sultants and driver research leaders. 

Short talks were made by Mr. Callahan, B. F. 
Knotts, manager of the Wisconsin division, 
A. A. A., Wm. F. Steuber, assistant director, 
highway safety department; and J. J. Teska, 
Madison, spokesman for the student group. 

The certificates, issued over the signatures of 
Neyhart, Noffsinger, Knotts, Callahan, West A. 
Burdick, state highway department safety direc- 
tor, and Pres, C. A. Dykstra, call for ‘‘at least 
30 hours of attendance at lectures and 
demonstrations.” 

The list of persons to whom certificates were 
awarded includes Dominie Stella, Wm. F. Voss, 
Arthur Boudin, Mona B. Lamb, A. L. Masley, 
Fred Trickey, Robert Schacht, Wm. F. Braasch, 
Allan L. Brooks and Joseph L. Teska, all of 
Madison; Harold Guetzkow and Morton C. 
Koenders, Milwaukee; Kurt Regling and Mrs. 
Ruth C. Regling, Beaver Dam; August W. Kel- 
ler, Marshfield; L. W. Miller, Superior, and 
Robert Goff, Sturgeon Bay. 


* 


Office Conference 


Paul Neverman, Marinette, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association, 
was the guest speaker at the office conference 
on Monday, February 7. Mr. Neverman gave 
an interesting resumé of the activities of the 
W. I. A. A. since its inception in 1895. 

This organization promotes the following list 
of sports for high school boys: Football, bas- 
ketball, track, baseball, golf, skating, swim- 
ming, tennis, hockey, wrestling, volleyball, soft- 
ball, boxing, soccer, physical education. The 
rules and regulations have been changed from 
time to time in the light of experience until 
now the various activities are functioning in a 


manner satisfactory to the great majority of 
contestants. An athletic accident benefit plan 
has been initiated in line with the W. I. A. A. 
policy to serve the boys participating in ath- 
letics. Several other states are now operating 
the benefit plan modeled after the Wisconsin 
idea. Rules and regulations appertaining to 
high school contests and student participation 
have been modified from time to time in accord- 
ance with experience in the respective fields. 
Mr. Neverman’s talk was very interesting and 
informative. 


* 


School of Mines Scholarship 

The Colorado School of Mines offers for the 
academic year 1938-39 one undergraduate 
scholarship for Wisconsin upon the proper rec- 
ommendation of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

This scholarship exempts the holder from the 
payment of laboratory and tuition fees but does 
not include exemptions from matriculation, 
graduation, student fees and certain fees in 
geo-physics. 

Applicants for this scholarship may file with 
this department. 


* 


A Good Suggestion 


Jan. 25, 1938. 
To ALL Bus DRIvVERs.: 

It is the wish of the Board of Education, 
that no attempt be made to transport school 
children when the weather conditions approxi- 
mate those of Tuesday, January 25, 1938. 


The safety of school children is paramount, 
and no chances should be taken of getting 
stalled in snow banks during blizzards, with 
the possibility of death by freezing. 

In case of bad blizzards coming up during 
the day after children are in schools, it is ad- 
visable to immediately take steps to return chil- 
dren to their homes, before the roads become 
impassable. 

Be extremely careful of railway crossings, 
and arterial highways. Take no chances. Better 
be safe than sorry. 

Board of Education, 

Dist. No. 1, Town of Amberg, 
Marinette Co. 

By H. O. WHITE, Clerk. 
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Welfare Committee 
Has Begun Its Work 


Members of the newly organized 
Welfare Committee of the W.E. A. 
met in the secretary's office, at 
Madison, February 19. One of the 
things the commitee will do is to 
take notice of and consider the op- 
eration of the state tenure law. It 
is making an extensive study of the 
law and court decisions affecting it. 
The committee senses that one of 
the problems is that many school 
boards have the idea that once a 
teacher acquires tenure, the teacher 
is frozen to the job. They do not 
seem to understand that the law 
provides a method of orderly and 
legal dismissal for cause. In order 
to bring to boards a better com- 
prehension of the new legislation, 
the Welfare Committee will send 
to all school boards a leaflet ex- 
plaining the features of the tenure 
law in the hope that a possession 
of such facts will bring about fair 
play on their part. 

Members of the committee are, 
J. C. Chapel, Kenosha, chairman; 
Elsie Chell, St. Croix Falls, Joseph 
Walsh, Lancaster, Ross B .Rowen, 
Oshkosh, and J. A. Van Natta, 
Sturgeon Bay. 





Northeastern Headline 
Speakers Announced 


We have a bit of additional in- 
formation concerning the North- 
eastern Education association sec- 
tion meetings, scheduled for the 
afternoon of April 8: 


Miss Ida M. Gangstad, assistant 
professor of library methods, 
U. of W. extension division, speaks 
on “Recent Trends in Library Cat- 
aloging” before the library section. 
A second speaker is Miss Blanche 
A. Smith, assistant professor of li- 
brary science at the Wisconsin Li- 
brary school, who will speak on 
“What a Supervisor Observes 
When She Visits Libraries.” 

The Kindergarten—Primary  sec- 





Supt. F. C. Bray, Fort Atkinson, 
was named president of the South- 
ern Wisconsin Teachers association, 
at the convention of that organiza- 
tion in Madison last month. Supt. 
Bray succeeds Thomas A .Hippaka 
of Madison. 

















F. C. Bray 


Other officers elected are Supt. 
W. C. Hansen, Stoughton, first vice 
president; Miss Margaret Williams, 
Whitewater, second vice president; 
Supt. Charles A. Jahr, Elkhorn, a 
member of the executive board, and 
both Supt. R. S. Smith, Jefferson, 
and Rex Liebenberg, Madison, re- 
elected treasurer and_ secretary, 
respectively. 





tion will have as guest speaker Miss 
Louise M. Alder, head of the kin- 
dergarten—primary department at 
Milwaukee S.T.C., whose subject 
will be ‘Reading Readiness in the 
Kindergarten, First, and Second 
Grades’. Miss Maye E. Holmberg, 
Appleton, will conduct a kinder- 
garten demonstration, assisted by 
her pupils. 

Miss Ruth M. Whitfield, super- 
visor of remedial reading in the 
Winnetka, Ill. high school will ad- 
dress the English section on ‘‘Fore- 
stalling Failure by Remedial 
Reading”. 
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J.C. Parker Seedibiaes 
Sec. Principals Meet 


J. C. Parker, director of the study 
of the secondary school curriculum, 
a ten-year investigation sponsored 
by the Department of Public In- 
struction for the state of Michigan, 
will be the headline speaker at the 
conference of high school princi- 
pals to be held in Madison, 
March 25-26, it has been an- 
nounced. As a part of the same 
program, J. E. Worthington, prin- 
cipal of the Waukesha High 
school, will discuss the implications 
of the cooperative study of second- 
ary school standards for the high 
schools of Wisconsin. During the 
past year Mr. Worthington has 
been on leave of absence, working 
on a committee making a special 
study studying the development of 
approved standards for accrediting 
high schools. Mr. Worthington 
will consider the proposed stand- 
ards and discuss with the princi- 
pals their probable effect upon 
Wisconsin schools. 

The opening session, on Friday, 
March 25, will feature the appear- 
ance of five Wisconsin educators 
speaking on the general topic “In- 
novations in Secondary Education 
in Wisconsin’. Mr. Volmer H. 
Sorenson, supervising principal, 
Williams Bay, will consider the 
possibilities for a varied offering 
in a small high school. “Social 
Studies in the Secondary School” 
will be Mr. Hugh S. Bonar’s topic. 
Mr. Bonar is superintendent of 
schools at Manitowoc. The organ- 
ization of a remedial reading pro- 
gram at the high school level will 
be described by Miss Linda Barry 
of Shorewood High School. Miss 
Florence E. Beatty, supervisor of 
Home Economics in the Milwaukee 
Schools, will outline the advan- 
tages to be gained in vitalizing the 
secondary school program through 
contact with industry. Dr. Clarence 
E Ragsdale, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Wiscon- 

(Continued page 376, col. 1) 
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Disabled Seal Sales 
at Easter Time 


It is now hard to believe that 
Wisconsin was ever without ortho- 
pedic schools, but without them 
we once were, and not very long 
ago, either—little 
decade. And most Wisconsin edu- 


more than a 


the Wisconsin 
Association for the Disabled fought 


cators know that 











as hard for proper care and educa- 
tion of crippled children then as it 
is continuing to fight for recogni- 
tion of other needs of the handi- 
capped today. 


Few Wisconsin educators are 
strangers to the program of the 
Wisconsin Association for the Dis- 
abled, but the JouRNAL is happy 
to remind them once more that the 
work of this organization is 
financed by the annual sale of seals 
at Easter time. Since 1935, when 
the first seal sale was put on, the 
work of the Association has ex- 
panded into several new fields— 
fields which are relatively un- 
known at present, but which one 
day will be as generally accepted 
as the orthopedic schools are now. 


The five point program of the 
Association, including care and 
training of the shut-in; year-round 
physiotherapy treatments; federal 
legislation for special education; 
prevention of crippling; and em- 
ployment of the handicapped—this 
program is supported by all leading 
educators. The JOURNAL hopes 


that Wisconsin teachers will give 
this cause the same support this 
year that they have in the past. 




















Irma Dick, Manitowoc Teacher, and 
Pupils Win National Literary Award 


Wisconsin scores again! 

This time it is a Manitowoc 
teacher and her class who bring 
national honors to our state. Miss 
Irma Dick, English teacher at 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S. wrote 
an original play which was pre- 
sented by her pupils during Book 
Week last November, and it was 
recently announced that this play 
won first place in the national 
contest of Book Week plays, spon- 
sored by the Junior Literary Guild. 

The formal announcement of the 
award reached Miss Dick and her 
pupils shortly before the Christmas 
holidays, and each pupil received 
from the Junior Literary Guild a 
lovely, inscribed copy of Hans 
Christian Anderson’s stories, while 
Miss Dick was given an inscribed 
copy of the Rockwell Kent edition 
of Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 

The title of the winning play 
was Mary Pops In. The literary 
characters featured in the play and 
pictured above are, left to right: 
the Seventh Simeon from “The 
Seven Simeons”; Mary Poppins 
from ‘Mary Poppins’ and “Mary 
Poppins Comes Back’’; Hitty from 
the book of the same name; Rob 
Roby, hero of boys books; an imag- 
inary librarian; Glenna Gale, hero- 
ine of a series of girls books; Lu- 
cinda, from “Roller Skates’ ; Young 
Fu from “Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze’; and the princess from 
“The Seven Simeons’. Seated is 
Dhan, the owner of the pigeon 
Gay-Neck, from the book of that 
name. 








Science Committee 


of W. E. A. at Work 


The Science Committee is pro- 
ceeding with its long-time program 
of research and study formulated 
several years ago. Science teachers 
of eighteen high schools are co- 
operating in constructing and using 
unit tests in science, which are to 
be used solely in improvement of 
teaching. Thus far the committee 
has constructed a test for teaching 
and testing scientific attitudes and 
another for teaching and testing 
the scientific method. Now the ef- 
fort is toward an instrument for 
the measurement of teaching and 
testing for appreciation and devel- 
opment of interest. 





Council on Ed. Proposes 
to Amend Tenure Law 


At the December meeting of the 
Council it was voted to recommend 
to the 1938 Representative Assem- 
bly an amendment to the state-wide 
tenure law. The suggested change 
is to give boards of education local 
autonomy in the employment or 
retention of teachers after the 
school year in which they become 
sixty-five years of age. If adopted 
by the body of delegates next No- 
vember, the Legislature will be 
asked to modify the law 
accordingly. 

The Southern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring this change at its 
meeting in Madison on February 12. 
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FOR EDUCATORS WHO RECOGNIZE 
THE NEED FOR A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 
OF SAFETY EDUCATION IN OUR SCHOOLS 


@A project of public interest in the Accident Prevention program of 
Emptoyers Mutuats! The Book “Safety Through Education” is not 
an advertisement but an authoritative guide book for teachers on the 
subject of safety for all grades from kindergarten through the Senior 
High and Vocational school. It outlines the accident hazards of the 
playground,. the school, the streets and the home with interesting 
projects for safe conduct to cultivate a safety consciousness which 
should result in a definite reduction in the toll of death and injury 
through accidents. Written by an experienced educator in collabora- 
tion with a prominent safety engineer, “Safety Through Education” 
follows not only the most approved methods of teaching but completely 
covers the subject of Safety from the teaching angle and its convenience 
as a guide to the study of the subject by those school authorities who 
recognize the seriousness of the accident problem will be appreciated. 

Teachers, Principals, Superintendents are especially invited to con- 
sider the book as a guide to the study of Safety in their school systems. 





@A charge of 25c per copy 
is made to defray the cost of 
mailing, postage and handling. 
You may buy as many copies 
as you desire at this- price. 
Use coupon below for ordering. 


E*T.Y 





@"Safety Through Educa- 
tion” -- the successor to “12 
Lessons in Public Safety” dis- 
tributed to schools by Emptoy- 
ers Murtuats several years 
ago, was written by G. W. 
Bannerman, Principal of the 
Senior High School of Wau- 
sau, Wis.. in collaboration with 
Fred W. Braun, “The Safety 
Man”, Vice President and 
Chief Safety Engineer of Em- 
provers Mutuats of Wau- 
sau, Wis. Book is 6x9 in 
size with hard cover. 109 
pages and over 40 illustra- 
tions in color. 





Send for Descriptive Literature - - or Better still, order a Copy of the Book 





SS a ae Send it with stamps or 
coin for as many copies as you wish at 25¢ each. If you prefer com- 


sexdgegesame before ordering, the coupon sg ed will 
descriptive circular. Asien all 
dence to Accident Pi mbites et 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of the Middle West. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 





Through Education”. 


("one 


or requesting information. 
by this request. This is not an 





Accident Prevention Department 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
(1 I enclose 25¢ for a copy of your Book “Safety 


CO Send descriptive circular. 
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Please use this coupon in ordering copies of the book 
No obligation involved 
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one room. 

We're just wondering—is this 
school, pictured above, the oldest 
original school house now being 
used for educational work in Wis- 
consin? It looks pretty old to us, 
but if you have one of greater 
antiquity let’s hear from you, 

As you recall, if you happened 
to focus your optics on page 333 
of the February JoURNAL, we are 
trying to find out the location of 
the oldest school house in Wiscon- 
sin, as well as the oldest in the 
various Classifications: rural, grade, 
and high school. 

Let's hear from you. All entries 
in “Ye Eldest School Houseie in 
Wisconsin” must be in our hands 
not later than April 25. 


Sec. Principals— 

(Continued from page 373) 
sin, has been directing a study of 
small high schools of the state. 
He will consider curriculum prob- 
lems of this group of schools. The 
presentations will be brief and op- 
portunity will be afforded after 
each for questions from the floor. 

The conference is sponsored by 
the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Every high 
school principal is cordially invited 
to be present. 





Is This The Oldest Schoolhouse In Wisconsin? 


This schoolhouse, known as “The Little Stone Jug,” has been 
in continuous use since 1852 and ranks as one of the oldest in Wis- 
consin. It sits on a hill half way between Albany and Evansville. 
The teacher, Miss George, has nine pupils. The school consists of 


W.E.A. Is Sponsoring 
Industrial Arts Comm. 


The curriculum committee of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Arts As- 
sociation is now a committee of 
the state association. This action 
was taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee and the industrial arts group 
have voiced their hearty approval 
of the arrangement. Members of 
the group, who have worked hard 
and faithfully on industrial arts 
curricula, are: 

Mr. C. A. Bowman, Dean of the 
School of Industrial Educa- 
tion, Stout Institute, Menomo- 
nie—Chairman of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Leo R. Ebben, Department 
of Industrial Arts, Kohler 
Public Schools, Kohler 

Mr. George Guenther, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Arts, Wau- 
sau Public Schools, Wausau 

Mr. T. A. Hippaka, Supervisor 
of Industrial Arts, Madison 


Public Schools, Madison 
Mr. F. V. Powell, State High 
School Supervisor, Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison 
Mr. H. J. Shufelt, Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts, Racine Public 
Schools, Racine 














Evelyn George 





Mr. Roy R. Van Duzee, Super- 
visor of Industrial Arts, West 
Allis Public Schools, West 
Allis—Secretary of the com- 
mittee 


Working jointly with the above 
in the state-wide project are re- 
gional chairmen who promote the 
purposes of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee within sectional associations. 
These co-workers are: 
Mr. Van Ashmun, Northern 
Education Assn., Ashland 

Mr. Clyde A. Bowman, North- 
western Education Assn., 
Menomonie 

Mr. George Guenther, Central 
Wisconsin Teachers Assn., 
Wausau 

Mr. I. J. Lathrop, Southern Wis- 
consin Education Assn., 
Platteville 

Mr. Hugo Swanson, Lake Su- 

perior Education Assn., 


Superior 
Mr. Harvey Waffle, Southeastern 
Wisconsin Industrial Arts 


Conference, Waukesha 

Mr. O. L. Wakeman, North- 
eastern Education Assn., Fond 
du Lac 
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Laugh and The 


To Lend Out 
“I hear Mike got in trouble at the bank.” 
“How?” 
“Oh, he thought he was still in college and 


began taking notes.” 
—Punch Bowl 


Dirty Dig 
Tramp: ‘Could you give a poor fellow a bite?” 
Housewife: “I don’t bite, myself, but I'll call the 
dog.” 
—Awgwan 


Select Company 

“All those who would like to go to heaven,” said 
the Sunday school teacher, ‘‘please raise their hands.” 

All did except one. 

“Why, Johnny,” exclaimed the teacher, ‘wouldn't 
you like to go to heaven?” 

“Naw,” said Johnny, “not if that bunch is goin’.” 

—Ram-Buller 


Waste 
Why is a corset like an ash cart? 
Because it goes around gathering up the waist. 
Lyre 





Double Schizophrene 
“He’s a fraternity man.” 
“How do you know?” 
“He answered to four 
morning.” 


names in class this 
—Varieties 


Humped 
“How did you get so round-shouldered ?” 
“Winding up the phonograph for my daily dozen 
records.” 
—Growler 


Teacher—‘“Johnny, give me a sentence with the 
word ‘gruesome’ in it.” 

Johnny—‘‘When my dad had his moustache shaved 
off, he grew some whiskers.” 


“Now, Frank,” said the teacher, “you may spell 
kitten.” 

“K-i-i-t-t-e-n,” slowly he replied. 

“No, no!” exclaimed the teacher, ‘‘ ‘kitten’ hasn't 
two ‘T’s.’” 

“Well, ours has,” replied the small observer. 


Someone has said that an expert is a person who 
has his ignorance organized. 
“Ambiguity means tellin’ the truth when you don’t 
mean to.” 
Children’s Funny Sayings 


This Book Larnin 
‘How is Hennery gettin’ along with school, Eph?” 


“Not so well, Garge. They're larning him to spell 
taters with a ‘p.’” 


“How in the world do you expect to stay in 
college?” 

“By writing.” 

“Writing what?” 

“Writing home.” 


“So you go to school, do you?” 
“Yes 
“How high can you count?” 
“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, jack, queen, and king.” 
—Yellow Jacket 


Not According to Genung 

It was reported to the late Dr. McCosh, while 
president of Princeton University, that a party was 
being held in one of the dormitories, ‘after hours.” 
Thither the good doctor wended his way to investi- 
gate. To his knock at the door came the response, 
“Who's that?” 

“It's me,” replied the doctor. 

“Who's me?” came the query. 

“Dr. McCosh,” answered the doctor. 

“You're a liar; if it is old Jimmie he would say 
‘It is I.’ Go about your business——————” which 
Dr. McCosh said he did, on tiptoe, and refrained 
from telling the story for at least four years. 


Would Change His Mind 
“I have always maintained,’ declared the husband, 
“that no two people think alike concerning Christmas 
gifts.” 
“You'll change your mind,” said his wife, “when 
you look over our presents.” 


In Good Time 
Mrs. Asta (on Christmas Eve): ‘Ah, Mrs. 
Gazonda, I am surprised that you are buying so 
many things on Christmas Eve. Why didn’t you do 
your Christmas shopping early?” 
Mrs. Gazonda: ‘“‘That’s just what I am doing. I'm 
shopping for next Christmas now.” 


Not Quite 
“When Bob tried to kiss me under the mistletoe I 
was so astonished that I nearly 
“Nearly what?” 
“Nearly stopped him.” 
—Tit-Bits 
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EDUCAT tapes t. NEWS OF THE MONTH 


—ON TO STEVENS POINT— 


April 26, 27, 28, 1938 
Hotel Whiting, Headquarters 


Our Annual state convention is one of the big 
services the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers plans each year for the help, guidance, and in- 
spiration of all its members in their many local asso- 
ciations. It succeeds in its purpose only when all 
local associations send as large a delegation as pos- 
sible. May we have representation from EVERY 
group as our goal this year! 

The theme is “GUIDING GROWTH”. This will 
be presented from many viewpoints and related to all 
phases of our work. There will be six conferences on 
this subject—three will be on Guiding Growth 
Through Understanding of Organization Methods, 
and will be for Rural Associations, City Elementary 
Associations, and High School Associations. Then 
these will be followed by three more conferences— 
Guiding Growth Through Health; Guiding Growth 
Through Parent Education; Guiding Growth Through 
Leisure-Time Activities. These six conferences are 
planned to take the whole of Wednesday morning, 
April 27. 

The evening sessions are to be “different’’ this 
year—Tuesday evening, April 26, the High School 
Auditorium will become a court room where a trial 
will be held, Youth vs. Society. Youth has some 
charges to make against Society. Society will try to 
defend itself, and a jury will bring in a verdict. 

Wednesday evening, the 27th, we are to have a 
“foodless banquet’. This may not sound very entic- 
ing but in order that all may share the program 
comfortably we will not attempt to have a banquet 
but the evening program will be in the spirit of a 
banquet program. Mothersingers of the state will 
furnish the music for this meeting. 

In place of the usual banquet, we are planning 
to have our last session together as a nice luncheon, 
which will be our party. A fine program is being 
arranged for this session. 

AWARDS will be given as follows: 
Membership—Monday afternoon, April 26. 
Magazine—Thursday Breakfast, April 28. 
Standard & Superior—Thursday luncheon, 

April 28 

We are so delighted that our National President 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, will be with us on the 26th 
and 27th. 

A fine series of exhibits will help visualize the 
parent-teacher movement to you. Be sure and plan 
to spend some time with them. 

A veritable feast of good things is being prepared 
for delegates and visiting members. They cannot be 
enumerated here but please share the detailed infor- 
mation which is being sent to each president from 
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time to time. A tentative program will be sent you 
about the end of the month. ‘ 

Notice to Educators—Wednesday, April 27, is es- 
pecially Education Day. On the afternoon program 
there will be a symposium on present day problems 
and trends in education, arranged by L. P. Goodrich, 
Sup’t. of Schools, Fond du Lac, and First Vice- 
President of the Congress, in which a number of 
Wisconsin educators will participate. The main 
speaker on the Wednesday evening program will be 
Dr. Fowler D. Brooks, of De Pauw University, one 
of the outstanding child psychologists of the country. 

ROOMS—If you wish to stay at a hotel, make 
your own reservations as soon as possible. If you 
wish accommodations in a private home, at $1 per 
night single or $1.50 for two in a room, write to 
Mrs. Charles Abb, 112 Rogers Street, Stevens Point, 
as soon as possible, telling her how many will be in 
your party, whether they wish single or double rooms, 
and whether for one or both nights. 

WATCH FOR THE PINK CONVENTION 
SHEETS—SHARE THEM WITH YOUR MEM.- 
BERS. THE CONVENTION BELONGS TO ALL 
MEMBERS, BOTH PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


—Radio— 

May we refer you to your February JouRNAL for 
State and National Radio Schedules—day and hour. 
Be sure to tune in on the discussions on Youth 
Problems being conducted by Mr. LeRoy Luberg, 
State High School Chairman, this month over WHA 
on the Parent Teacher Forum, Mondays. 

The program scheduled for the April Parent 
Teacher Forum, WHA, consists of one broadcast 
giving a preview of the convention and three talks 
on Health, which will include the following sub- 
jects—alcohol and narcotics, physical health and the 
Summer Round Up. 


WATCH US GROW: 


The following associations have come into mem- 
bership with the Wisconsin Congress since the 
listing in the January JoURNAL: 

Wales PTA—Waukesha, Bethesda PTA—Wauke- 
sha, Northview PTA—Waukesha, Boone PTA—Chil- 
ton, Whispering Pines PTA—Appleton, Wilson PTA 
—Fond du Lac, Grant PTA—Peshtigo, Pleasant 
View PTA—Milwaukee, Racine-Kenosha Normal 
PTA—Union Grove. 


Dues Are Pouring In!! 

Has your group reached its membership goal—a 
10% increase—for this year? DEADLINE FOR 
DUES IS MARCH 31, 1938. If you still have any 
state and national dues in your treasury be sure they 
are sent to the state office at once. Let’s put Wisconsin 
“Over the Top” in membership!! 
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THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS° OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Membership Honor Roll 


Groups which have achieved an increase of 10% 
or more, according to our records in the state office, 
were listed in last month’s JOURNAL. Here are some 
more groups to ADD TO the list in the February 
JouRNAL. Records as of March 3. 

Columbus PTA, Kenosha; North Racine PTA and 
Gilbert Knapp PTA of Racine; Lincoln PTA of 
Oconomowoc; Shorewood Hills PTA, St. James 
PTA, Edgewood PTA and Doty PTA, all of Madi- 
son; First Ward PTA, Baraboo; District No. 1 PTA, 
Viroqua; Lincoln High PTA, and Engleberg PTA of 
Milwaukee; Washington PTA of Wauwatosa; Lin- 
coln PTA of Fond du Lac; Menekaunee PTA, Mari- 
nette; Walsh PTA, Porterfield; Jefferson PTA and 
Bay View PTA of Green Bay; Prescott PTA; Fox- 
boro PTA; Selden Kerwin PTA of Superior; Lyman- 
ton PTA, Park Falls. 

The ten largest associations in Wisconsin to date 
are: West High PTA, Madison; Lake Bluff PTA, 
Shorewood; Townsend PTA, Milwaukee; Randall 
PTA, Madison; Martin Pattison PTA, Superior; 
Richard Street PTA, Whitefish Bay; Spooner PTA; 
Cooper PTA, Superior; Nee-ska-ra PTA, Milwaukee; 
Henry Clay PTA, Whitefish Bay; and William T. 
Sherman PTA, Milwaukee. 


ON TO STEVENS POINT!! 


Health Corner 


Have you begun to plan for your Summer Round 
Up Campaign? Have you secured ‘the help of your 
Medical Association as well as Public Health work- 
ers? Write Dr. E. C. Hartman, Janesville, if you 
would like some special help in approaching your 
medical authorities. 

The rural areas especially need this work; can’t 
we have a great increase in the Summer Round Up 
activity among our rural associations. Let us make 
this 1938 campaign the “best ever” in Wisconsin. 

Unnecessary deaths of mothers and babies brings 
sorrow to many homes. By deaths associated with 
maternity and childbirth thousands of children are 
left without a mother’s care. Families otherwise self- 
sustaining are broken up, and fall back upon local 
communities for support. Such economic waste can 
and must be reduced. The women of this country 
will have adequate care during pregnancy and in 
childbirth when they realize the need for good care 
and demand it. By providing adequate care for moth- 
ers many infant lives can be saved. This summarizes 
the challenge presented at the Washington Conference 
for Better Care for Mothers and Babies. (January, 
1938) 


Every organized group must do its part in the 
general educational program. Cities and rural areas 
must study local problems and make use of existing 


public and private facilities for care. Provision must 
be made for extending care to those in need. It is 
probable that additional Federal aid will be sought. 
In the meantime it is the privilege and duty of the 
PTA organizations in Wisconsin to familiarize them- 
selves with the problems in the State and in their 
local communities; to help educate every woman to a 
knowledge of the need for adequate care; to make 
sure that in the schools the boys and girls, as they 
grow up, are taught the principles of health and 
hygiene in such a way that they are applied; to de- 
mand for their children a knowledge of social hy- 
giene and a knowledge of child care. The present 
challenge cannot go unanswered. Let's make Wiscon- 
sin the leading state in the nation with maternal and 
infant deaths reduced to a minimum. Now is the time 
for action. 
—Dr. Amy Louise Hunter, State Board of Health 
and Chairman of Physical Hygiene for the 
Wisconsin Congress. 


Parent Groups Are Praised by School Leader 

The following excerpts are from a speech given 
by Superintendent L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac at 
the city-wide Parent Teacher meeting in observance 
of Founders Day. 

“The service of the state, of society, of humanity, 
has many phases, but none so significant as that of 
parenthood. In one sense every citizen is a real or 
foster parent of the children of his community. 
When a citizen speaks as a business or professional 
worker, a laborer or a capitalist, a public servant, a 
statesman, or a politician, he may speak selfishly or 
in public interest, he may exert great influence and 
accomplish good or harm; but when he speaks as a 
parent or guardian of children for their protection 
and welfare he speaks with a power that has no 
equal in human affairs. here is no right purpose 
which can not be accomplished within the limits of 
democratic economy through the united efforts of 
parents and those whose privilege it is to serve 
children. 

“Such was the vision . . . and perhaps in this 
vision may be found the solutions to the problems 
of a troubled world. Transcending race, creed, and 
class it may well be the security and hope of 
democracy. 

“Parents everywhere are seeking enlightenment on 
the problem of guiding children in a complex society. 
Because of this desire, fads and crackbrained advice 
are offered on every side. Sound practice is confused 
with sentimental theory and the modern parent is 
bewildered. The Parent Teacher Association offers an 
opportunity for group study and discussion. The best 
knowledge resulting from careful study and experi- 
mentation is available in the pamphlet of the Na- 
tional Congress and recommended material.” 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


Silver Burdett Co. has just published a new edi- 
tion of Everyday Economics by Janzen & Stephenson 
(512 pages, $1.68). Text and graphs brought up to 
date, and book considerably improved, pictorially 
speaking. Same high standards of authorishp as found 
in previous editions. 


A new high school text in the social science field 
is Social Living (Landis & Landis, Ginn & Co., 
646 pages, $1.80). Designed to help the student 
understand society, his own place in society, and the 
nature of leading social problems. Such large social 
problems as war, poverty, changed attitudes toward 
religion, racial conflict, etc. form the 12 large units 
of the texts. Text profusely illustrated with mean- 
ingful graphs as well as half-tones. 


One of the finest high school histories of the 
American scene to reach our desk this season is 
Historic Currents in Changing America (Carman, 
Kimmel, & Walker, 784 pages, $2.40) published by 
the John C. Winston Co., Chicago. The book is com- 
prehensive, beginning with a background of the Old 
World at the time of early American exploration, 
and coming down to 1938. The authors have dem- 
onstrated a commendable detachment from prejudice 
in handling sectional and political problems, con- 
stantly emphasizing the economic and social aspects 
of the nation’s development. The 320 illustrations 
include many famed cartoons and caricatures in which 
outstanding men swayed public opinion. Exciting 
history well told. 


Two Wisconsin people, Ellen and Lyman Judson 
are the authors of a book entitled Modern Group 
Discussion (H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. C., $.90). 
Attention given to all phases of the discussion meet- 
ing, with special chapters on how to stimulate and 
evaluate group discussion. One of the best features 
of the little book is the complete bibliography. 


McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, III. have 
just published a Grade School and Contest Spelling 
List (Elroy H. Schroeder, 39 pages, $.10 per copy, 
$7.50 per 100, $60 per 1,000). Word list compiled 
from 76 reading texts of recognized worth. The 
most simple words were chosen from a list of ten 
pre-primers; a second list comprises words found in 
ten first readers, and so forth. Lists for the various 
grades. 


The Horace Mann Centennial committee of the 
N.E.A. has recently issued a small but mighty book 
entitled Go Forth and Teach (160 pages $.50, less 








To Know 


BRIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHER 


per copy on quantity orders). The book is largely 
composed of a Fourth of July speech given by Hor- 
ace Mann, which still today serves as an inspiration 
to teachers in service as well as those who would 
devote their lives to the guiding of young people. 
Go Forth and Teach is an educational classic which 
offers an opportunity to enrich the curriculum and 
point the way toward a better understanding of 
education. 


Two Wisconsin school systems have recently con- 
tributed outstanding workbooks: one in the social 
science field for third grade entitled The Greater 
World Community, by the Manitowoc Public schools, 
and one on Conservation, for use in the elementary 
grades, by the Appleton school system. 


The Greater World Community is the third of a 
series of workbooks in the social science field planned 
for teachers of grades 1, 2 and 3. The first was on 
The Home for grade 1; the second on Our Com- 
munity for grade 2; and now this third workbook 
takes the student out of his community and shows 
him how the industries of his home town are con- 
nected with other cities and countries of the world. 
It is a fine approach to the subject of inter-city, 
inter-state, and international trade, making the sub- 
ject more meaningful through the use of material 
familiar to the students of Manitowoc. It is an 
approach to teaching which other communities might 
well copy. 

The workbook on Conservation is another example 
of the fine way in which Wisconsin school people 
have taken the initiative in preparing usable material 
to cover a subject plumped down into the laps of 
our schools by a curriculum-building legislature. 
The contents of this workbook is given under main 
topical heads Animal Life, Plaat Life and The Earth’s 
Surface, for grades 1, 2, and 3; and topical studies 
under the same heads for grades 4, 5 and 6. Every 
bit of the workbook is designed to give the teacher 
tools by which she can develop in children proper 
attitudes toward the natural resources of Wisconsin. 
Many interesting projects are suggested. 


A recent text-workbook released by The Macmillan 
Co. is The Progress Arithmetics—Book E (Boyer, 
Cheyney, & White, 190 pages, $.48) written for 
grades three to eight. Problems related to experience, 
ample drill and practice material, good testing pro- 
grams. Teacher's Manual also available. 


Ginn & Co. announces the publication of Book 1 
of the Buswell, Brownell, and John series being 
presented under the title Daély-Life Arithmetics. This 
first book (568 pages $1.00) is designed for use in 
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grades 3 and 4, and is based on a very definite phil- 
osophy of how arithmetic should be taught. It em- 
phasizes the meaning of numbers and the social use- 
fulness of arithmetic to the child now and also in his 
adult days. 

The same authors have also written a comprehen- 
sive teachers’ manual to accompany the book 
(205 pages $.60). 


Two new science books, one specialized, Elementary 
Practical Physics (The Macmillan Co., Black & 
Davis, 700 pages, $2.00) and one of a more general 
nature, Science in Our Lives (World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, Gruenberg & Unzicker, 750 
pages, $1.75). 

One of the most outstanding features of the phys- 
ics text is the constant correlation with the practical. 
While laws of physical science are not slighted the 
authors have never lost sight of the practical appli- 
cation, of such laws, as related to experiences within 
the scope and understanding of the pupils. Still, 
everything is presented with a simplicity which makes 
the text extremely usable as an elementary course in 
physics. 

Science in Our Lives is a book on general science, 
serving to acquaint the student with the social sig- 
nificance of the methods and achievements of science, 
pointing out that the increased power which science 
has brought to man does not always justify itself as 
an addition to the welfare of mankind. Over three 
hundred activities are carefully described at the ends 
of chapters. 


If you're looking for a complete course in litera- 
ture for the four years of high school we suggest a 
careful thumbing-through of the newly revised edi- 
tion of Adventure (Cross, Smith, Stauffer, & Col- 
lette, Ginn & Co. 586 pages, $1.92). The most not- 
able feature of the revision is the increasing amount 
of attention paid to the works of modern authors. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the late Don Marquis, Rich- 
ard Halliburton, the late Clarence Day, Louis 
Adamic, van Loon, Sandburg, and many others are 
included. At the same time, there has not been a 
lessening of attention given the classics. A fine feat- 
ure which might be easily overlooked is a Dictionary 
of Names and Phrases. 


Laidlaw Bros. of Chicago proudly announces a new 
series of literary books, and from the three books 
we've seen we can understand their feelings on the 
subject. The series is known as Studies in Prose and 
Poetry, with three books so far released: Junior An- 
thology Books I (508 pages, $1.48); II (540 pages, 
$1.56; III (572 pages $1.64), all by Wellons, Mc- 
Turnan & Smith. The books are written for the upper 
grades and junior high school. 

The pattern of each book is similar. Each is ar- 
ranged in well balanced half-year programs and the 
selections are divided into sections built around cen- 
ters of interest, with good balance between the clas- 
sical and modern. Each section has a review, and each 
book is concluded with short biographical notes on 
the authors. 








READY THIS SPRING 


For Your Students— 
, LS. ( Cun ‘eakil , Mistory 


By 
CARL BECKER 
John Stambaugh, Professor of History 
Cornell University 
and 


FREDERIC DUNCALF 
Professor of Medieval History 


University of Texas 


A history of Peoples, their Ideas, and 
the Institutions which they have devel- 
oped in their upward march toward 
civilization. 

Written in incisive and simple style, this 
new World History will be a contribu- 
tion of the greatest significance to 


teachers and students. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, NL 


Representative: 
Ronald Layde, West De Pere, Wisconsin 




















What the Student Gets from 


ECONOMICS 
BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 


By Rudolf K. Michels 


HE GETS a closely knit presentation of 
economic principles, economic prob- 
lems and recent economic legislation. 
Principles, problems, and legislation 
are dovetailed. 


HE GETS a text that was written spe- 
cifically for the secondary school level, 
and made still more understandable 
through illustrations and simple 
charts, tables, and graphs. 

HE GETS unbiased information on the 
economic forces at work today, fairly 
and fearlessly written. 

HE GETS education for improved citi- 
zenship and for sounder business 
judgments. 

List Price, $1.60 
Write our nearest office for further 
information. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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Interesting, Informative 


NATURE STUDY for the Grades 


A carefully graded, interest-tested series of well-directed 
nature study books. Carefully organized to extend the 
student’s knowledge of elementary science, nature and health 
and for a fonndation for later science courses. Especial 
emphasis on stimulating student research. Well illustrated. 


NATURE STUDY-HEALTH EDUCATION SERIES by 
Alice Jean Patterson 


No 


FIRST AND SECOND 
THAR DOOK ooccccece 80¢ 


(Teachers book only) 
THIRD YEAR BOOK 60¢ 


FOURTH YEAR 
BOR ecenacecnnsewe 60¢ 


FIFTH YEAR BOOK~ 80¢ 
SIXTH YEAR BOOK 80¢ 


Science for Junior 
High School ....... $1.40 























NATURE SCIENCE 
BOOKS by C. E. Harpster 
one and two 48¢ each. 
Test, note-books for use 
with science for Junior High 
School. In 2 volumes. Just 
off the press. 











Notebooks are supplied for 
grades 3, 4, 5 and 6____40¢ 
each. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, III. 








THE OLD WORLD 


PAST AND PRESENT 
by 
CAMPBELL + 


WEBB + NIDA 


covers the geography and history 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa from 
the human viewpoint. 


® 
Grade level—fifth or sixth grades 
Economy—two books in one 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ¢ ATLANTA @ 


DALLAS @¢ 












Eight more supplementary pamphlets on the Unit. 


Activity Reading Series (Silver Burdett Co.) have 
just reached our desk. That brings the total to 26 
supplements now available for use with the books of 
the series. Teachers who have used these little books 
say that they furnish splendid enrichment material, 
make it possible to individualize instruction, and 
provide for vocabulary repetition. 

The new supplements are: Carl’s Home, From 
Farm and Garden, Tom’s Dog and Cat, and Goldfish 
and Birds’ (all to enrich the primer, At Home and 
Away); All Kinds of Cars, The Fireman, Peanuts 
and Popcorn, and King Lion (book 1, In City and 
Country). All books are 12¢ each. 


The Bobbs—Merrill Co., Indianapolis, usually bobs 
up with something not only good but out of the 
ordinary, as well. A recent book for third through 
fifth grades is Pioneers ($1.50), much more than a 
story of pioneer days. The authors have seemingly 
reflected on the idea that if children actually make 
things as they were made and used in pioneer days 
the simplicity of life in those years would be more 
meaningful. The book is really a story book, of the 
adventures of the Strong family as they travel west- 
ward, but throughout the book there are suggestions 
for craft projects of a simple nature. 


Outside of the Hoosier Schoolmaster and Ichobod 
Crane, literature has paid scant attention to mem- 
bers of the teaching profession as fit subjects for 
fiction. The Presence of Everett Marsh (Playsted 
Wood, Bobbs—Merrill, $2.50) is a stirring, exciting 
novel showing how a school principal influenced 
members of his faculty at critical times in their 
lives. Though there are two outstanding female char- 
acters it is essentially a book of men, with Everett 
Marsh making his greatest contribution of guidance 
to a new young man on the faculty, a bitter, aloof, 
and unhappy youth. 


More than 5,000 American school teachers are the 
joint authors of the current yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the National Educa- 
tion Association, recently published under the com- 
manding title Fit To Teach. 

From the compiled reactions of thousands of teach- 
ers it is plain to see that such factors as uncertain 
tenure, poor pay, the sharp words of supervisors, 
too-large classes, the imposition of provincial social 
standards, noise, and problem children are but few 
of the things which act as daily threats to the health 
of our profession. 

Not only does the book bring such factors to the 
reader's attention, but seeks to suggest ways in which 
cures can be affected. It tells what the teacher can do, 
what teacher organizations can do, what schoolboards, 
teacher colleges and others who are responsible for 
the training and environment of the teacher can do to 
promote that vigor, energy and vitality which are 
the radiant signs of good health. 

This book, part of an extensive program of teacher 
welfare undertaken by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, is available for $1. Write the N.E.A. head- 
quarters at Washington. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL 
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COMING EVENTS 


March 25, 26—Secondary School Principals’ 
Conference at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

April 8—Northeastern Wis. Education Assn’. 
Convention, at Appleton. 

April 22—23—Wis. Ass’n. of School Boards 
and City Supts., Milwaukee. 

April 26-28—Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, at Stevens Point. 

April 30—Elementary School Principals’ Con- 
ference at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

May 6-7—Wis. Vocational Association, 
Wausau. 

May 7—State Meeting of History & Social 
Science Teachers, Madison. 

June 26-July 1—N.E.A., at New York City. 





Miss Frances Jelinek, former president of the 
W.E.A. and a member of both the state and national 
committees on tenure, gave an interesting and en- 
lightening talk on the state tenure law to the White- 
fish Bay Local on Jan. 25. 


O. C. Keesey, teacher of chemistry at the Janes- 
ville High school for the past eight years, recently 
resigned to accept a position with a publishing house. 


Now that spring is peeking around the corner, 
and you have need for a new Easter bonnet or a new 
top-coat, remember that the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union, 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison, is 
equipped to extend short term loans to members of 
the W.E.A. Also, many Wisconsin teachers have 
found it highly advisable, from an investment stand- 
point, to invest their savings in Credit Union stock. 
The maximum of safety, with a generous return of 
interest. 


We're quite confident that when membership rec- 
ords for the year are compiled one of the finest rec- 
ords of progress will be chalked up by the Kewaunee 
County Local, under the dynamic leadership of County 
Supt. John G. Stoffel, and his supervising teacher 
George Bartel. For years the W.E.A. membership in 
the county was up and down, with the downs more 
marked than the ups. But this year, as a part of an 
aggressive program of professional advancement the 
teachers have joined the state association 90% strong, 
and indicate that they may have a 100% rating before 
the year is over. Naturally, we are pléased with the 
marked upswing of memberships from Kewaunee 
County, but we are even more pleased to see that the 
teachers of the county are getting together on other 
phases of a sound professional program. The Local's 
meetings have been peppy and full of professional 
punch, so we predict a new and finer attitude of all- 
county cooperation on the part of Kewaunee teachers. 


“The Cooperative Recitation” is the title of an 
article by William Kesselman of Milwaukee in Janu- 
ary issue of The Business Education World. As a 
means of counteracting the non-participation of pupils 
in the class, Mr. Kesselman and his co-workers de- 
veloped a technique to draw the silent partners out 
of their shells. 


Mrs. Lyla D. Flagler of Eau Claire State Teachers 
College invites high school principals to nominate 
candidates for the third annual Good Citizenship 
Pilgrimage to Washington, D. C. The D. A. R. will 
take as their guests one girl from each state. Girls 
will be selected for excellence in dependability, serv- 
ice, leadership and patriotism. All expenses are paid 
by the sponsoring organization and the trip will in- 
clude interesting and historic places in and around 
Washington. The 1936 Wisconsin winner was Esther 
Witherbee, now a sophomore at University of Wis- 
consin; the 1937 winner was Evelyn Cronholm, now 
a freshman at Northland College. 


We wonder if you would do us a favor. The life- 
blood of a publication of a magazine such as the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is advertising, 
and advertisers have a most annoying habit of judg- 
ing the worth of their advertising: support solely 
upon actual responses which can be traced to the 
advertising. Frankly, we've lost a lot of advertising 
support because our teachers haven't acquired the 
habit of saying or writing “We saw your ad in the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.” Just do this, 
and it will help make our selling of space much 
easier. Will you, please? 


Harry Spence, instructor and principal in the La 
Crosse public schools since 1901, and for many years 
an active leader in civic and young people's affairs in 
his community, was recently honored by being named 
“the most useful citizen’ of La Crosse for 1937. 
The award is granted by the city’s combined service 
clubs, and Mr. Spence is the third person to be 
enrolled in the La Crosse Hall of Fame. 

It’s gratifying to see such public recognition given 
to a member of the profession. 
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ATTENTION, LUNCHEON CHAIRMEN 


Chairmen of luncheon meetings 
during the state convention are 
asked to cooperate in the matter of 
room utilization by scheduling 
luncheons to begin promptly at 
twelve o’clock. Adequate and avail- 
able meeting facilities in Milwau- 
kee’s downtown section have been 
practically exhausted. Luncheon 
meetings continuing up to two 
o’clock deprive sections of the use 
of badly needed rooms. The officers 
ask that these functions be over by 
no later than 1:45 P.M. This does 
not apply to sections which conduct 
their section meetings in the same 
room in which their luncheons are 
held. 
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LOOK OVER THE GREAT 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Let us help you plan a glorious western vacation! 
Strenuous mountain climbing or strolling through 
Alpine meadows; lazy days in a deck chair; explor- 
ing romantic waterfronts or forest fastnesses; fishing 
in rushing streams or the Pacific ocean; riding, sight- 
seeing or just loafing with congenial companions. 


We can help you plan this trip at moderate cost, 
traveling on the escorted all-expense plan or inde- 
pendently. Summer fares are low. Our descriptive 
literature tells about Seattle and Tacoma, Mt. Rainier 
and Mt. Baker, Puget Sound and Olympic Peninsula, 
British Columbia and Alaska. Also Yellowstone 
Park and Montana dude ranches. 

Write for free literature and ask us any questions 
you have in mind. 

J. C. PRIEN, General Agent 


701 North Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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F. H. Hake, supervising teacher in Juneau Co., is 
the new head of Buffalo Co. Rural Normal school, 
at Alma. 


Here is a record worth recording, and one which 
we warrant is unique. Miss Margaret MacNurlin of 
the Richland Center faculty had completed more than 
29 years of teaching in Wisconsin schools without a 
single day's absence when on January 13 an infection 
kept her confined to her home and ended one of the 
most outstanding professional records we've heard 
about in some time. 

We are pleased to add that the infection was not 
serious, and Miss MacNurlin is once more in the 
classroom—probably set on establishing a new record! 


Since the high school course in Safety was formu- 
lated for Dane County, Supt. Esther Krakow has now 
released a safety outline for the grades. The work is 
given under three divisions—primary, intermediate 
and grammar grades. Besides the specifically recom- 
mended topics, there is a wide range of special 
projects. It is the aim of the course to teach safety 
on the highways, at school, and at home. Certainly 
primary children will be interested in safety in win- 
ter sports, swings, teeters, and the like. A safety 
vocabulary is developed throughout, there being in- 
troduced such terms as short circuit, coal gas, rubber 
ice, visibility, Schaffer Method, resuscitation. A feat- 
ure of the course is that it embraces an activity pro- 
gram. Essay contest, films, and outside speakers round 
out a fine course, the formulation of which was par- 
ticipated in by Prin. Emery Bainbridge of McFarland, 
Prin. Walter Burr of Cottage Grove, Mrs. Jeanette 
Nesthus of Ridge School, Carolyn Schlottman (County 
Nurse) and John Wrage, Supervising Teacher. 











Marquette University 
SUMMER SESSION 


Registration, June 24-25 
Classes begin Monday, June 27 


Courses are offered in the following 
departments: Botany, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, education, English, history, jour- 
nalism, Latin, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, philosophy, physics, religion, 
political science, sociology, and speech. 


Address: The Registrar, 1217 W. Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, for the bulletin 


Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
are conducive to study. Modified by cool- 
ing breezes from the lake, Milwaukee 
proves an ideal spot in which to take your 
summer courses, 


Marquette 


University 
MILWAUKEE 
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If you read about a mild wave of tummy aches in 
Richland Center it might be attributed to the fact 
that 24 junior and senior boys started a course of 
cookery recently. The rush for the kitchen was tre- 
mendous—in fact, so much so that the number had 
to be limited. After having eaten several of their 
first attempts the youthful chefs in embryo quit tak- 
ing soda for internal use and acquired such skill in 
culinary art that if they're not careful they'll be 
expected to take over the kitchen duties when married! 


One of the first legal opinions rendered in Wis- 
consin on the Tenure Law of 1937 touched upon the 
matter of drastically reducing a teacher's salary as a 
means of forcing her resignation. The matter in- 
volved a teacher who was under tenure and informed 
the board that she intended to be married in the mid- 
dle of the year. The board gave her a choice of filing 
a resignation for the end of the current school year, 
in which case her existing salary would be main- 
tained, or submitting to a drastic pay slash in case 
she refused to resign. 

Atty. Gen. Orland S. Loomis ruled in no uncer- 
tain terms that such subterfuge was in direct violation 
with the intent of the tenure law. 


We are pleased to add Price County and the Beaver 
Dam Vocational school to our list of 100%ers in 
the W.E.A. for the current school year. 


Are you influenced by the ads in the JOURNAL? 
We hope so, as we are careful to restrict the adver- 
tising we accept to organizations of sound reputation, 
and the amount we get is largely determined by how 
many Wisconsin teachers write or say: ‘We saw your 
ad in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION”. 
When dealing with publishers, travel agencies, sup- 
ply houses, etc. please use these magic words. They'll 
open up the door for our repeat-advertising solicita- 
tion, and help make our magazine more attractive 
through the accruing benefits of advertising support. 

P. S.: Or if you purchase something in the school 
line of interest to teachers you might suggest that we 
have more than 20,800 readers—at least of the joke 
pages, we are told. 


Miss Evelyn Hinkamp, grade teacher at Waupun, 
has been granted a2 semester's leave to attend Mil- 
waukee S.T.C. Miss Ruth Cawley, Wausau, is sub- 
stituting for Miss Hinkamp. 


One of the Wisconsin school people most actively 
engaged in the safety education movement is Mr. 
Kurt Regling, science teacher at the Beaver Dam 
High school. He recently took a leading part in the 
one-week drivers school at Madison, sponsored by the 
University of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin branch 
of the AAA during the first week of February. 


Annually the Rewey teachers present a faculty play, 
with “Hobgoblin House’ as the dramatic offer for 
this year. The 1937~—38 cast included Ronald Snell- 
ing, Loretta Weiteenhiller, Virginia Gundlach, Mad- 
olyn Howland, Arthur Evans, Charles Crecelius, 
Velma Allen, Robert Nancolas, Josephine Schedtler, 
Harold Geyer, Morris Crecelius, and Delphine Speth. 


Miss Louise W. Mears, department of geography, 
Milwaukee S.T.C., is the author of a recent article 
appearing in the Feb. issue of the Journal of Geog- 
raphy, official organ of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers. 





“EARLY BIRD!”’ The robin’s arrival is 
heralding spring these days, in many parts of 
the country. Your class can see the robin and 
compare it with many other birds in THE WIN- 
STON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 
R. Bruce Horsfall’s accurate color illustrations 
introduce a page of meaningful information. 


~_ 
200,000 bridges are used by American rail- 
roads. Their length, end to end, is greater than 
the distance from New York to San Francisco. 


“_\ 
LEARNING BY DOING is the well- 
tried principle of four new geography work- 
books—UNnirs IN SociaAL Stup1Es for Grades 4 
to 7. Full of activities that appeal to the pu- 
pil’s natural love of games, they apply, rather 


than repeat the material of any geography series. 
i a 


80° of all persons engaged in education are 
pupils and teachers of the elementary grades. 


_—_ 
“EXPERIMENTAL group of high-school 
pupils who were taught to outline and who used 
this procedure in studying certain content sub- 
jects, mastered significantly greater amounts of 
subject matter than a control group of pupils 
who had not been taught this study tech- 
nique.”’—/from an article in The School Review. 
No other reading program gives so thorough an 
organization of skill in outlining as THE New 
SILENT READERS, for Grades 1 to 8. 


~“_" 
WOODPECKERS educate their young by 
bringing them first the seeds from fir cones, then 
partially opened cones, finally complete cones. 


—— 
LOCAL COLOR, abounding in the travel 
story “‘Charles Va en France,” is made even 
more realistic by 43 modern illustrations. In 19 
chapters, it is just one of many interesting parts 
of UN Peu De Tout, a combination reader and 
grammar for second-year French. 

“_ 
GIRLS first attended American schools 150 
years ago—and then only from April to October. 


The JOHN C. AE AWE), COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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At Piatagorsk, North 
Caucasus, rehearsal § 
for a dance festival. 





You don’t need a Sabbatical year to make a 
European trip complete by a visit to its largest 
country. The great centers of interest in the 
Soviet Union are easily reached from West or 
South by rail, boat and air. Here a great travel 
organization, Intourist, maintains fine hotels and 
restaurants, fleets of cars for sightseeing and 
trained guide-interpreters. 


At least journey up to Moscow and Leningrad, 
the two great hubs of intensive achievement in 
economic, social and political change that have 
made the U. S. S. R. the most talked of country. 
With more time, call on the people of colorful 
cities of the Ukraine, such as Kiev, Kharkov and 
Odessa . . . sail along the beautiful Black Sea 
Coast, the health resort land of the Soviet Union 

cross the mighty Caucasus Range 
cruise the Volga River and watch many people 
of different nationalities at work and play in 
their own republics. 


Many suggested itineraries covering most of 
the places of interest in the U. S. S. R. are based 
on daily rates of $5 per day third class, $8 tourist 
class and $15 first including transportation 
on tour, hotels, meals, sightseeing by car and 
services of guide-interpreters. Consult your local 
agent or write Intourist for Map of the Soviet 
Union and descriptive Booklet W-3. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


INTOURIST, tae. 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 








The Wausau daily paper recently devoted a full 
page of action pictures to depict the physical educa- 
tion program of the junior high school. All of the 
boys were given the Brace Motor ability test before 
the work started. Classes consist of from 40 to 60 
which group is divided into four squads, each under 
an elected leader. It is based upon interest and ability 
of students, thus providing a wide variety of games 
and sports for the boys and girls. The work is under 
the direction of B. A. McDonald. 

Lest we forget—use action pictures in publicity 
whenever possible. 


The Oconto City Teachers association has a well- 
rounded local’s program, with specific study groups 
working on the following subjects: modern trends in 
education, reading difficulties, spelling difficulties, 
and report cards and grading difficulties. 

Each group reports at the monthly after-school 
meetings. Before each business meeting is called to 
order, an informal tea is given under the supervision 
of Mrs. Jessie Howell. Experience has shown that the 
tea is a good way to inject a spirit of informality 
into the meeting which follows. 

This year’s study programs have been arranged by 
a program committee, with Clarice Kline as chairman. 


The Rock River Schoolmasters’ club met at Beloit, 
Feb. 3, with James E. Barron, Beloit High school 
boys’ adviser as chairman, and M. Walter Dundore, 
Beloit as main speaker of the evening. 


February 2 was a happy day for many students at 
Bay View High school, Milwaukee, for on that date 
Phill T. May, commercial teacher at the school for 
10 years, was able to resume his teaching duties after 
a long illness, resulting from an attack of infantile 
paralysis suffered on Oct. 6. 


Mrs. C. O. Wells, teacher and supervisor of Eng- 
lish in the Whitewater College High school, has been 
granted a leave of absence for this semester. Miss 
Amanda Langemo, a teacher of English in Ashland 
High school, is taking over Mrs. Wells’ work. 


Harold Edmund, principal of the Irma State Graded 
school, Lincoln Co., and Peter Smith, teacher at the 
school, suffered body bruises Jan. 24, when involved 
in an auto accident in Merrill. Fortunately, neither 
was seriously hurt. 


Sometimes it takes a long time for a news item to 
reach our desk. Just for example: it’s been many 
months since the Nov. issue of the “Rural School 
Bulletin of Crawford County’ was issued by Co. 
Supt. Leonore Feldman and her staff, and yet just the 
other day we had the pleasure of noting that the 
bulletin carried a plea for W.E.A. affiliation, and also 
listed all the teachers in the county who had joined. 

Though late in words of appreciation, Miss Feld- 
man, we are nevertheless sincere when we say 
“Thank You”. 


Janesville school faculty members walked off with 
all the prizes at a recent meeting of the Rock River 
Valley Schoolmasters club, held in Beloit. Prizes 
were determined by drawing names out of a basket, 
with Herman Helbig, Supt. V. E. Klontz, and Ralph 
Keen as the lucky men, We'd smell the well-known 
rat, as Coach Harold Rebholz, also of Janesville, 
held the basket, but Herman Jacobsen of Beloit drew 
the names, so it was all on the level, after all! 
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‘ull For a number of years the Central Wisconsin 


- Teachers association has held its convention on a 
the two-day basis, in the fall. Recently the executive 
=e committee of the association decided on a one-day 
60 session for 1938, setting the date as of Oct. 7. 

der At the same time, I. C. Painter, Wausau, was re- 
ity elected secretary—treasurer, a post he has held for 
aes many years. His election is all the more newsworthy 
ler as Mr. Painter recently retired as principal of the 
: Wausau Senior High school, and yet we are pleased 
ie to note that he takes sufficient interest in educational 


matters to continue his office with the Central W.T.A. 




















ll- Two new courses have been edded at Waupun 
ps High school, according to a recent announcement of 
in Principal W. H. Grenzow. Advanced algebra will be 
BS, taught by Vernon Zimmerman, while a new typing A quality machine for pencils and 
class is being offered seniors. . , é 
ol crayons of various sizes. Auto- 
to If every teacher who bought things (including matically stops cutting when point 
yn ay travel, = from —ee * ng sre mam is produced. Will not break lead. 
he said Or wrote e saw your ad in the ISCONSIN ll 
2 : : All-metal rec ‘le conceals all 
ty JoURNAL OF EDUCATION”, we'd find it much easier i -— : ee ; 
to sell advertising space. More ads, more money; accumulations of shavings. 
Sy more money more pages and better illustrations. So § 
n. help us, Hannah! 1.40 
7 Bert P. Vogel, principal of the Adams graded 
j school, recently resigned to accept a position as 
“ supervising teacher in the Juneau County schools. FON D D U LAC 
: Donald Hamilton, who has taught the seventh SCHOOL SUPPLY CO 
grade the past three and one-half years, takes over 
™ Mr. Vogel’s work, while Richard G. Hansen of Camp diene ciee Ma Fond du Lac 
te Douglas has been engaged to teach the seventh grade Friendly gfe Wis. 
se for the remainder of the year. 
or " ere eS ME: scat ar 
le 


CHOOSE 
: FROM 700 








) COURSES 
a leading to Baccalau- 
e 
j reate or Advanced De- 
: grees in Education. 
Courses in Educational 
i yide Combine profitable summer study 
Interpretation, Guid with healthful recreation in Minne- 
‘ ance, Visual Aids, So- apolis, gateway to the sn 
whe ¥ : “Land of 10,000 Lakes”. Lakes, 
| cial Studies. — Demon- parks, museums, art centers, con- 
tration School, Physical certs, theaters and famous summer 


. ° resorts afford varied entertainment. 
Education and Coach- 


ing School. Speech, 

Play Production, Music, A FACULTY OF 350 EDUCATORS 
Painting, Sculpture and including men and women of national and inter- 
over 600 other courses. national reputation. 





Write for Complete Bulletin, address 
Director of Summer Sessions, 245 “eh 
Administration Bldg. 





TWO TERMS 


June 13-July 22 
July 25-Aug. 26 
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THE 1938 FORD V-8 
plays the leading role in 


THE LOW-PRICE FIELD 


Mayse we should say “leading rdles.” 
For, although there is only one Ford 
standard of value, there are two Ford 
V-8 cars this year. ea 


: The De Luxe and the Standard differ 
in appearance, appointments and price. 
The De Luxe emphasizes luxury, the 
Standard economy. But both cars bring 
you the same basic Ford advantages— 
both are a real advance over the 1937 
Ford V-8, which won the enthusiastic 
approval of American motorists for econ- 
omy and performance. 


It’s easy to own a 1938 Ford V-8— 


and you’ll be proud to drive The Quality 
Car in the Low-price Field. 


SEE YOUR FORD DEALER 














It's Easier to Find 
Nickels 
Than $100 Bills! 


When sudden misfortune 
comes and you need $100 
bills, then you realize how 
difficult it is to find them. 
Have you provided a place 
in your budget for the emer- ; 
gency that may come to you in the form of sickness, 
accident or quarantine? 


It Costs So Little to be Safe . . So Much to be Sorry! 
_ You really won't miss the small cost of T.C.U. Protec- 
tion- -about a nickel a day. Remember it is so much easier 
to find nickels than $100 bills. Get under the T.C.U. Um- 
brella today. Then when sickness or accident or quarantine 
occurs, and you are feeling low, there suddenly comes a 
friendly Jetter sent by fastest air mail and with it your 
T.C.U. ‘check that cheers’’ that speeds recovery. 
SEND THE COUPON—NO AGENT WILL CALL 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
den a Be FREE INFORMATION COUPON --------- 


H ‘ 
' To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective | 
| Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of tes- 4 
' t 
' ' 
' 
' 
! 








timonials, without obligation. 
Name 
Address ; 





And still more teachers hurt! The latter part of 
January County Supt. Lillian Ellis was painfully in. 
jured in an auto crash near Avoca. While her in. 
juries were painful they did not prevent her from 
continuing her duties after a few days of rest. 


Unless some other means of remedying serious 
overcrowded conditions in Racine’s two high schools 
is found, pupils may be required to go to school “in 
shifts’, according to a recent statement of Supt. W. C. 
Giese. 


W. M. Pine, football coach at Fond du Lac High 
school for the past five years, recently asked to t 
relieved of his coaching duties. He will devote his 
entire time to classroom work. 


When writing advertisers, just add that “I saw 
your ad in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION”. 
You have no idea how much this will help us in 
keeping our advertisers contented. Thanks! 


Floyd Cummings, seventh and eighth grade teacher 
at Winneconne, has been granted a leave this semes- 
ter to finish his work toward an M.A.- degree at the 
U. of W. 

Mr. Robert LaCosse, Manitowoc, a recent graduate 
of Milwaukee S.T.C., replaces Mr. Cummings. 


If you happen to have a little “nest egg’’ you 
want to protect and yet have it hatch some real 
honest-to-gosh interest we would suggest that you 
invest in some stock of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union, 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison. Nearly 
300 persons have found it profitable to invest their 
savings in that way. Try it! 


The Wisconsin Forensic Buard recently announced 
the appointment of W. E. Gordon, city superintend- 
ent at New Richmond, as a member of the board for 
the River Falls district, to succeed the late Supt. H. C. 
Mason, River Falls. 


Earl W. Luther, supervising principal at Gillett 
for the past seven years, was recently named super- 
intendent of the Mayville schools. 


An unusual honor was recently bestowed upon 
G. O. Banting, president of the W E. A. last year, 
who retired as superintendent of the Waukesha 
schools on Feb. 1. At a reception held in his honor 
on the evening of Feb. 16 he was given a testi- 
monial stating that he had been elected superintend- 
ent emeritus of the schools of Waukesha. The cer- 
tificate was signed by every member of the Waukesha 
Board of Education. 


A grant of $200,000 from the General Education 
Board for a five-year study of teacher education has 
been received by the American Council on Education. 
The study is to be directed by Dr. Karl W. Bigelow 
of Teachers college, Columbia, at the headquarters 
of the American Council on Education at Washing- 
ton. General responsibility for planning the project 
will be placed in an advisory committee whose chair- 
man will be Dr. Payson Smith of Harvard Univer- 
sity, formerly state commissioner of education in 
Massachusetts. 


Oshkosh S. T. C. recently took the air in a series 
of talks on popular science. The broadcasts are pre- 
sented over the Wisconsin Radio Network, each 
Thursday at 3:30 P. M. 
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The value of extra-curricular activities was pre- 
sented in a recent bulletin issued by the educational 
advancement committee of the Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Education association. Ross B. Rowan, Oshkosh, 
was chairman of the committee which issued the 
report. 


Lawrence Davis, who has been teaching at Wes- 
sington, South Dakota, has joined the Viola High 
school faculty, replacing H. M. Eckley, as instructor 
of the Smith-Hughes agricultural class. Mr. Eckley, 
who has been teaching at Viola for the past 16 years, 
has resigned to take a well-earned vacation. 


A short course in agriculture is being offered at 
Platteville S. T. C. for the first time, this second 
semester. Enrolled in the course, which is part of an 
NYA project, are thirty young men selected by the 
agricultural agents of Grant, Crawford, Iowa, and 
Lafayette counties. Similar programs are being car- 
ried out in Menomonie, Wausau, Green Bay, Antigo, 
Marinette, Chippewa Falls, Superior, and Madison. 


Are you looking forward to a summer session in 
1938? If you need a bit of ready cash to help boost 
you over the three “dry” months we suggest that you 
borrow from the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. 
It's a service open only to W. E. A. members Write 
for details—404 Insurance Bldg., Madison. 


Many Wisconsin schools participated in the tenth 
annual festival of the Wisconsin Dramatic Guild, 
held in Madison on Feb, 25-27. Various types of 
plays were presented by groups from different parts 
of the state. 

Officers of the Guild are: Robert Freidel, Mil- 
waukee, president; Miss Calista Clark, Muscoda, vice- 
president; and Miss Ethel Rockwell, Madison, sec- 
retary—treasurer. 


Here’s a phase of forensic work which is worthy 
of imitation in other counties: Adoph Winther, 
county superintendent of Oconto County reports that 
he and other school administrators in the county 
have sponsored forensic contests open only to rural 
and state graded school pupils. Local winners com- 
pete in a township contest, and the winners then 
meet in a county final. Plans are being made to have 
the county winners and second place holders appear 
over a Chicago radio station this month. 


The new Pepin High school, completed last Janu- 
ary, was dedicated on Jan. 13, with State Supt. 
Callahan giving the dedicatory address. The new 
building has given the school people of Pepin even 
more pep than usual, it would seem, as Principal 
Lloyd Rice reports that a new commercial class is to 
be added next fall, and a school band has already 
been organized, under the direction of Robert Ostrom. 


Marion High school will put out an annual this 
spring, the fourth time in thirty-eight years. Miss 
Margaret McGuan is the faculty advisor. 

Another new departure in policy at Marion is the 
presentation of a Junior Class play. Miss Belinda 
Hafenrichter, dramatic coach, will be in charge. 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha, again reminds 
us to remind you that the annual celebration of Good 
Will Day is May 18. Many Wisconsin teachers have 
given considerable attention to this event in other 
years, and all who wish to do so this May should 
secure material through the N. E. A., at Washington. 








HIGH-roap TO 


YELLOWSTONE 


Open but one short year to Northern Pacific 
Rail travelers, the newest entrance into Yellow- 
stone, Red Lodge . .. via the glorious HIGH- 
Road that skirts the mountain tops for many 
miles... has been praised by thousands as “one 
of the most glorious sights in the world.” 
You'll hear it compared to parts of the Alps; 
you'll not find words to express your awe and 
wonderment over its scenic panoramas of 
mountain peaks, lakes, forests and falls. This 
dramatic Yellowstone tour starts from Red 
Lodge, Montana, which is reached by through 
Pullmans on the Northern Pacific. For the max- 
imum of thrilling sight-seeing, go in Red Lodge, 
out Gardiner or Cody Gateways. 
May we help you plan your vacation 
to include this outstanding trip? Any 
Northern Pacific agent will be happy 


to help you. Or the coupon below will 
quickly bring complete details. 










NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
SSSSSSSSESSESSSSSS SSS eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
E. E. Nelson, 119 Northern Pacific Railway Q 
St. Paul, Minn. SrsTont HSS 
Send me information, please, on: (Check data desired) 

0 Yellowstone, via Red Lodge Gateway (1 Alaska 
0 California () Rainier Park () Pacific N. W. 
0 Rocky Mt. Dude Ranches [) Escorted Tours 
(1) Independent Trip 
Name 
Address 
City. 
If student, state grade. Pho 
ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


NORTH COAST LIMIIED 








State. 
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WAITING TO WELCOME YOU, these 
weirdly carved, brightly colored totem poles 
stand silently guarding Alaska’s legendary 
past! The Indians’ hand-carved family trees, 
these bizarre face-making totems are symbolic 
of the strange design which is Alaska. 


Beneath Alaska’s May-through-September 
sun, you sail the world’s longest protected 
ocean waterway to the face of mighty, roaring 
glaciers. Each port speaks of old Russian 
settlements, of the gold rush and of totem lore. 
During May and June Alaska’s fantastic Mid- 
night Sun spends sleepless nights and shines 
overtime upon wild flowers, green forests, and 
misty waterfalls. In the great Interior is still 
more to thrill you. 


Unparalleled is this vacation-adventure to 
Alaska which starts the moment you board a 
modern completely air-conditioned train to 
speed over scenic routes to Seattle. Rail and 
all-inclusive steamer fares are attractively low, 
on a wide range of cruises and cruise-tours, 
with sailings several times weekly. 


For fascinating FREE Alaska 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD literature and Good-Natured 
UNION PACIFIC Alaska Map, latter free to 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC teachers only, mail coupon to 
by iin ROUTE Alaska St hi pany 
REAT NORTHERN Room 823, Pier Two, Seat. 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD fle; and see any of these rail 
NORTHERN PAGIFIC = [ings, 
NORTH WESTERN LINE 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 









Address 


City and State 


If student state grade 





Under the auspices of the athletic department, the 
Phillips High School, on February eighth, put on a 
carnival in the new high school gymnasium which 
was a success in every way. Among the features 
offered in addition to the free attractions were sev. 
eral side shows, an art gallery, fortune-telling stand, 
candy and baked-sale booths, Chinese tearoom, etc, 
The climax of the evening's entertainment lay in the 
crowning of the carnival queen, chosen from four 
candidates selected by the four high school classes, 
by the mayor of the city. The proceeds of the car- 
nival are to be used in securing more equipment for 
the gymnasium. 

So successful was this first carnival that plans are 
being made to make this an annual event. 


A recent announcement from the N. E. A. informs 
us that Nov. 6-12 will be the dates of the 1938 cele. 
bration of American Education Week. The general 
theme is Education for Tomorrow's America. Daily 
topics are: Achieving the Golden Rule; Developing 
Strong Bodies and Able Minds; Mastering Skills and 
Knowledge; Attaining Values and Standards; Accept- 
ing New Civic Responsibilities; Holding Fast to Our 
Ideals of Freedom; and Gaining Security for All. 


William Henry Lighty, professor emeritus of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension division and an 
enthusiastic member of the W. E. A. for many years, 
was paid a fine tribute in the January issue of The 
University Extension Association Bulletin, official 
publication of the National University Extension asso- 
ciation. The tribute, written by Professor Arthur 
Beatty, head of the English Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division, presented 
many interesting highlights of Mr. Lighty’s fine 
career in education, and paid special tribute to Mr. 
Lighty’s work as a pioneer in radio education. 


The Wisconsin School for the Deaf at Delavan 
has just completed a new refectory and assembly hall 
at a cost of nearly $200,000. The structure is a two 
and three story building, with a full acoustical 
ceiling in the assembly hall. 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, a part of 
the W. E. A., is a fine place in which to put your 
money at work. Investments welcomed, and a good 
return given on your money. Write for details. 


A midwinter round table of county superintend- 
ents and supervising teachers was held at Oshkosh 
S. T. C., Feb. 18. The morning program consisted of 
observation of classes under critic teachers, with some 
classes giving special attention to individual differ- 
ences. In the afternoon the two groups held separate 
meetings, to discuss problems of particular interest 
in their fields. 


The Wausau Education association held a dinner 
meeting on Thurs., Feb. 17, at the Wausau Club. 
The Rev. E. S. Hjortland, Milwaukee pastor, gave an 
illustrated lecture on his recent trip to Russia. 


Gordon N. Mackenzie, assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Stanford University and supervisor of stu- 
dent teachers at that school, has been named the new 
principal of the Wisconsin High school, Madison. 
Mr. Mackenzie is a graduate of Minnesota univer- 
sity, has done graduate work at Columbia, Chicago, 
and Stanford, and has held administrative positions 
in Fairmont, Minn. and Glencoe, Ill. 
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DID YOU LOSE THESE? 


At the recent convention of the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers convention, held at Mad- 
ison, the following articles were turned in at 
the lost and found window: two scarfs, one 
silk, one wool, a pair of ladies gloves, a purse, 
a necklace, some sheet music, and a duplicate 
bank deposit box key. 

If any of the above articles belong to you, 
please write to R. L. Liebenberg, Central 
High school, Madison, and identify them. 


Miss Mary Chase, primary teacher of the Mill 
Creek State Graded school, Melrose, is convalescing 
at her home in Knapp. She was operated on at a 
Minneapolis hospital last month, for internal injuries 
suffered in a sliding accident. 


The supervision of the county normal schools, here- 
tofore vested in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, has been transferred to the Board of Normal 
School Regents. This action was taken by the gov- 
ernment reorganization committee on February 18. 
On the same day the free library commission was 
abolished and the legislative reference library placed 
under the trustees of the state library. 


A recent report from the office of the Constitution 
Sesquicentennial Commission at Washington indi- 
cates that a number of Wisconsin schools are par- 
ticipating in the celebration. City school systems re- 
porting the appointment of local committees are La 
ya Marshfield, Milwaukee, Monroe, and New 
London. 


The village of Minong is again enjoying the facil- 
ities of a modern fire-proof school, after holding 
classes in churches, the town hall, and other make- 
shift quarters since Feb. 1935 when the only school 
in the village was destroyed by fire. The new build- 
ing, partially financed through WPA assistance, is a 
brick structure with sufficient space to accommodate 
225 pupils. Ground was broken in March, 1937. 


Many Wisconsin schools are actively participating 
in the activities of the National Forensic League, 
according to information recently received from the 
Wisconsin chairman, Ralph N. Schmidt, Mayville. 
There are 492 schools in the league, with 24 located 
in Wisconsin: Columbus, Eau Claire, Hammond, 
Horicon, Kenosha, Manitowoc, Mayville, Mellen, St. 
John’s (parochial), Milwaukee, Washington High, 
Milwaukee, Oconomowoc, Oconto Falls, Portage, Ply- 
mouth, Shawano, Sheboygan, Stoughton, Central H. S., 
Superior, Tomah, Two Rivers, Waukesha, West Allis, 
and West Bend. 

The N. F. L. has a novel method of determining 
winners of tournaments, whereby contestants are not 
eliminated the first round. Further information con- 
cerning the work of the N. F. L. and methods of 
conducting tournaments can be secured from Mr. 
Schmidt, or from Prof. Bruno E. Jacob, N. F. L. 
Sec'y, Ripon College. 

The League will hold two tournaments in Wiscon- 
sin this spring: one for debate, at Marquette Univ., 
March 11 and 12; and one in extemporaneous speak- 
ing, original oratory, oratorical declamation, humor- 
ous declamation, and dramatic declamation, at Ripon 
college on March 23-24. 


MARCH, 


NINETEEN 


Romantic Nights 
Are Yours in 





NATIONAL PARK 


Early up—and into saddle when the 
morn is still fresh and fragrant as a 
dewy rose. Thrilling. A trusty pony 
takes you to the top of the world, from 
which you view countless glaciers, 
lakes, waterfalls. Thrilling. Then 
back. to your cozy hotel for a delicious 
meal—dancing—a moonlight stroll. 
Romantic! Next day—cruise, hike, 
motor, or camera hunt! Enjoy new 
thrills all summer. Let us send you 
more details—today! 


Route of the AIR-CONDITIONED 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


aeeeemsCUT HERE.... MAIL TODAY:#*#2#=228 
B. C. CULBERTSON, General Agent 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. W38, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
1 d me information about your travel 
pie to Glacier Park [ Pacific Northwest () 


Alaska [) California () Dude Ranches [) Prepaid 
Tours 

NINE .ocrre---a0cc0000ne0e: 

Address...... 

City State : 
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Credit of authorship of “Some Psychological As- 
pects of Study Hall Discipline” in the Feb. JouRNAL 
(page 305) goes to Llovd R. Thomas, of Boys’ Tech- 
nical High School, Milwaukee. At publication time 
the name of the contributor was not at hand. 


The Calumet County Teachers’ Association held a 
very interesting one-day convention at Chilton, 
Feb. 18, with Judge Graass of Green Bay, and Dean 
Frank O. Holt of the U. of W. as headline speakers. 
The convention was arranged under the able leader- 
ship of Supt. J. H. Murphy, New Holstein. 

Newly elected officers are: E. G. Kellogg, New 
Holstein, president; Norbert Wagner, Hilbert, vice 
president; and E. E. Terwedow, Brillion, Secretary-- 
Treasurer. 


Last month two hundred and fifty-three diplomas 
were awarded to graduates of the Little Mothers’ 
course given in the Kenosha schools under the di- 
rection of Miss Edna Hood. The course is one in 
child hygiene, and has become an important part of 
school training in Kenosha. 

The junior high school teachers who assisted Miss 
Hood in teaching the course were Misses Ella 
Neevel, Nilah Byrum, Edith Wallis, Erna Geister, 
and Mabel Bond. 

Kenosha is the only school in the state offering 
such a course. During the past ten years 5,081 girls 
have taken the work. 


Miss Ruby Davies, teacher in the Oak Lawn 
School, north of Dodgeville, was severely injured in 
an - accident near Rewey the middle of last 
month. 











Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere .. . 

Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 

Coffee Shop with popular prices 
° 


The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—At Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theatre 


Masic By America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 













Olin G. Dryer, principal of the Kaukauna High 
school, was recently granted a three-months’ leave of 
absence, to attend a military service school at Ft, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Mr. Dryer holds a rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 


A feature article in the March number of Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education is by Roy Van 
Duzee of West Allis. In the article Mr. Van Duzee 
explains the work being carried on jointly by the 
Department of Public Instruction, the Industrial Arts 
Association, and the W. E. A in the reorganization 
of the industrial arts curriculum. 


Glen Ehle, Phillips, was recently elected president 
of the Land o’Lakes Association of County Super- 
intendents and Supervising Teachers, at a meeting 
of that body held at Rhinelander last month. 

Other officers named are: Miss Kathryn Jole, 
Oneida county supervising teacher, vice president; 
and Miss Tillie Sylfest, Lincoln county supervising 
teacher, secretary—treasurer. 


A few more to be enrolled on the 1937-38 
honor roll: Vilas county, Price county, and 
Beaver Dam Vocational School all report 
100% in the W. E. A. 


Miss Elizabeth M. Kieffer, commercial teacher at 
Chippewa Falls, is the author of a play “To Err is 
Human, But—”, published in the February issue of 
The Business Education World, a Gregg publication. 
The central idea of the play, which has its setting 
in a business office, is the importance of loyalty to 
one’s employer and to the business in which one is 
engaged. From all reports it’s a very clever play. 


* 
NECROLOGY 


* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 


R. E. Loveland, former secretary of the Teachers 
Retirement system, and a former teacher at Lodi, 
Mineral Point, and Darlington prior to his service in 
the retirement system, died in Lakeland, Florida, the 
fore part of February. 


Charles R. Thomson, 65, former principal of the 
New Lisbon public schools and for many years head 
of the Richland County Rural Normal school, died 
at a Rochester, Minn., hospital, Jan. 13, following 
a short illness. 


Miss Annie Gibbons, 79, for many years a teacher 
in Wisconsin and Chicago schools prior to her re- 
tirement in 1921, died at a Kenosha hospital, Jan. 23, 
after a prolonged illness. 


Lois Mae Davis, 21, a teacher in the Crow Branch 
school, near Montfort, died suddenly at her home 
near Livingston, Jan. 31. 


Mrs. Einer E. Larson (nee Nora Olson) 39, 
teacher in Abbotsford, Osceola, Pewaukee, and Amery 
prior to her marriage in 1934, died in Rochester, 
Minn., after an operation, the early part of February. 


*Harry W. Kirn, 51, supervisor of industrial arts 
at Kenosha, died at a Kenosha hospital, Feb. 10, 
after a short illness. 
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FOR EDUCATORS WHO RECOGNIZE 
THE NEED FOR A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 
OF SAFETY EDUCATION IN OUR SCHOOLS ‘ 


Emptoyers Mutuats! The Book “Safety Through Education” is not 
an advertisement but an authoritative guide book for teachers on the 
subject of safety for all grades from kindergarten through the Senior 
High and Vocational school. It outlines the accident hazards of the 
playground, the school, the streets and the home with interesting 
projects for safe conduct to cultivate a safety consciousness which 
should result in a definite reduction in the toll of death and injury 
through accidents. Written by an experienced educator in collabora- 
tion with a prominent safety engineer, “Safety Through Education” 
follows not only the most approved methods of teaching but completely 
covers the subject of Safety from the teaching angle and its convenience 
as a guide to the study of the subject by those school authorities who 
recognize the seriousness of the accident problem will be appreciated. 

Teachers, Principals, Superintendents are especially invited to con- 
sider the book as a guide to the study of Safety in their school systems. 





@A charge of 25c per copy 
is made to defray the cost of 
mailing, postage and handling. 
You may buy as many copies 
as you desire at this- price. 
Use coupon below for ordering. 


@A project of public interest in the Accident Prevention program of 





@"Safety Through Educa- 
tion” -- the successor to “12 
Lessons in Public Safety” dis- 
tributed to schools by Emptoy- 
ers Murtuats several years 
ago, was written by G 
Bannerman, Principal of the 
Senior High School of Wau- 
sau, Wis.. in collaboration with 
Fred W. Braun, “The Safety 
Man”, Vice President and 
Chief Safety Engineer of Em- 
proyers Mutuats of Wau- 
sau, Wis. Book is 6x9 in 
size with hard cover. 109 
pages and over 40 illustra- 
tions in color. 





-Send for Descriptive Literature - - or Better still, order a Copy of the Book 





@ Fill in and mail the coupon at the right. Send it with stamps or 
coin for as many copies as you wish at 25¢ each. If you prefer com- 
a before ims idee — a ag checked will 
a iptive circu! ess all coupons correspon- 
Tot ms Actions te 


Cnplrttt taal 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of the Middle West. 





WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 





Through Education”. 


1) EE eee aeese ree 


or requesting information. 








Accident Prevention Department 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
(J I enclose 25¢ for a copy of your Book “Safety 


(O Send descriptive circular. 


Please use this coupon in : aula copies sal a book 


by this request. This is not an advertising promotion. 


State _- 


No obligation involved 
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MINNESOTA 


Combine profitable summer study with healthful recrea- 
tion in Minneapolis, gateway to the famous, “Land of 
10,000 Lakes.” Fine churches, libraries, lakes, parks, mu- 
seums, art centers, concerts afford additional advantages. 


TWO TERMS 
June 13 - July 22 
July 25 - Aug. 26 





C008 fo FACULTY OF 350 EDUCATORS 


leading to Baccalaure- including men and women of national and international 
ate or. Advanced De- reputation. All departments, libraries, laboratories and 
grees in Education, — research facilities open the entire session. 


including courses in 
Educational Interpreta- 


tion, Visual Aids, Social For Complete Bulletin, Address 


. P Director of Summer Sessions 
Studies—Physical Edu- 245 Administration Bldg. 


cation and Coaching 
School, Demonstration 
School, Radio in Edu- 
cation, Speech, Play 
Production, Music, Art, 
Painting, Sculpture 


and over 600 other 
courses. aa 


eaters 











Nearly everyone likes to chew Gum 
a, It’s a Wholesome, Healthy, 






Natural Pleasure 








| 


When you enjoy chewing gum you 
quite unconsciously benefit your teeth 
and gums with natural exercise and 





massage. Chewing gum daily keeps 
your teeth white—increasing the 
charm of your smile — and adds 
to your good looks and health. 
Four factors toward Good Teeth 
are (1) Nutrition (2) Your Dentist 
(3) Clean Teeth and (4) plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. Chewing 
gum aids factors 3 and 4. There’s 
a reason, a time and place for 
chewing gum. Buy some today. 





University Research forms basis of this adverticoment. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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